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If  1  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  mrUer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  danger  out  precipice 
cf  telling  unbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  crimet  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  qf  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacke  him  with  tlander.  'But  if 
he  regardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tidet,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearlett.—Dn  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  new  Ministry  in  France  may  be  described  con¬ 
cisely  as  the  old  Ministry  minus  M.  Buffet.  The 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  four  constituencies,  as  well  as  the 
decisive  majority  returned  in  opposition  to  his  Conser¬ 
vative  Union,  made  his  resignation  inevitable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bonapartist  and  Buffetist  doctrines.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  had  then  no  choice  left  but  to  strike  a,  coup  d'etat. 
Fortunately  for  France  and  for  himself,  the  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Power  has  found  a  middle  course  compatible 
with  his  convictions  ;  he  has  given  over  M.  Buffet’s 
portfolio  and  leadership  to  M.  Dufaure,  who  becomes  at 
once  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  {i.e.  Premier), 
Minister  of  Justi(^  (his  old  place),  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  This,  however,  is  simply  an  arrangement  ad 
interim  ;  when  the  Government  meets  the  new  Chambers 
a  more  radical  change  will  become  necessary.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  English  ideas  and  precedents,  both  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Gambetta,  the  true  leaders  of  the  majority,  ought  to 
come  at  once  into  power,  but  in  any  case  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  can  afford  to  wait,  and  even  to  gratify  the 
stolid  obstinacy  of  the  Marshal-President  by  keeping 
out  of  visible  power  for  a  short  time  the  statesmen 
whose  steady  prudence  and  unflinching  courage  have 
truly  saved  France. 

The  acquittal  of  General  Babcock  on  a  charge  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  whiskj’  frauds  relieves  President  Grant  from 
the  gravest  imputations,  but  does  not  altogether  dissipate 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  ideas  disseminated  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  General  Babcock,  according  to  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  was  not  culpably  cognisant  of  the 
conduct  of  the  officials  who  were  undoubtedly  concerned 
in  the  frauds  on  the  revenue,  but  he  was  certainly  on 
terms  of  close  and  free-spoken  intimacy  with  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  the  bosom  friend  and  confi¬ 
dant  of  the  President.  The  firmness  with  which  General 
Grant  “  stuck  to  ”  his  secretary,  in  spite  of  popular 
clamour,  does  credit  to  his  pluck,  but  it  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  the  public  impression  that  if  the  President  was 
not  directly  connected  with  the  whisky  frauds  he 
belongs  to  the  same  “lot”  as  the  Babcocks,  Joyces,  and  ^ 
other  convicted  or  unconvicted  enemies  of  Mr.  Bristow.  ' 
The  trial  will  give  both  the  Democrats  and  the  reform-  j 
ing  Republicans  a  stock  of  weapons  to  use  against  the  < 
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Prince  Bismarck’s  recent  declaration  in  the  German 
Parliament,  that  he  had  broken  off  all  relations  with  so- 
called  semi-official  journals,  was  received  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  Rcichs-Anzeiger  and  the  ProvinzmU 
KorretpondenZy  he  said,  were  the  only  organs  through 
which  Government  would  henceforth  speak.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies,  which  has  just  been  opened  after  the  close 
of  the  Reichstag,  an  item  of  46,500?.  for  “general 
political  objects”  should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Dudget;  the  latter  expression  being  generally  under¬ 
stood  as  referring  to  the  subvention  of  certain  non- 
official  papers.  On  the  part  of  the  Progressists  in  the 
House,  this  item  was  strongly  attacked.  M.  Eugen 
Richter,  an  advanced  Liberal,  remarked  on  this  occasion 
that  the  alleged  “social  dangers,”  of  which  Government 
seemed  to  make  so  much  now,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
fluencing  the  more  timid,  had  in  former  years  been 
purposely  fostered  by  the  Crown,  in  order  to  take  the 
Liberal  party  between  two  fires.  He  reminded  the 
Anscmbly  of  the  patronising  reception  of  a  deputation  of 
weavers  by  the  King ;  of  the  telegram  addressed  by 
Lassallo,  in  a  familiar  style,  to  Herr  von  Bismarck ;  of 
the  breaking  up  of  Liberal  meetings  by  a  gang  of  roughs 
trained  in  the  school  of  double-dealing  agitators ;  of  the 
disgraceful  apathy  evinced  by  the  police  against  such 
acts  of  violence,  and  of  the  approval  given  to  this  negli¬ 
gence  of  duty  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Count  Eulen- 
burg,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  observed  evasively  that 
Government  had  thought  it  best  to  “  let  a  dangerous 
social  movement  first  ripen  into  an  unmistakable  fruit 
before  touching  it !  ”  The  Progressist  member  replied 
that  his  friends  were  the  very  last  to  advocate  any  police 
measures  against  the  Socialist  agitation.  Such  procedures 
could  only  create  an  appearance  of  martyrdom.  But  he 
brought  to  recollection  that  one  of  the  Socialist  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  M.  Bebel,  had  himself  recently  asserted 
in  full  Parliament  that  a  former  leader  of  his  party, 
Herr  von  Schweitzer,  had  been  “  a  paid  Government 
agent.”  After  a  few  weak  counter-remarks  of  Count 
I^lenburg,  the  financial  item  alluded  to  was  granted  by 
173  votes  against  131 ;  the  Progressists  voting  in  the 
minority.  From  systematic  opposition  to  Government, 
the  Ultramontanes  did  the  same. 

The  exact  text  of  the  Porte’s  reply  to  the  Andrassy 
Note  has  been  published.  The  chief  point  worth  noting 
is  the  emphasis  with  which,  while  it  intimates  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Powers  but 
•ne,  it  declares  that  it  counts  upon  the  support  of  the 
Powers  towards  putting  down  the  insurgents.  An  trade 
has  been  issued  granting  an  amnesty  to  all  insurgents 
who,  within  four  weeks  of  its  promulgation  throughout 
the  country,  shall  return  to  their  homes.  By  that  time, 
then,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  intervention.  Diflerent  opinions  are  expressed  by 
the  best  authorities  as  to  the  probability  of  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  insurgents,  some  thinking  that  their  submis¬ 
sion  may  be  confidently  expected,  others  that  the  out¬ 
rages  perpetrated  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  have  so 
exasperated  them  that  they  will  hold  out  as  long  as  they 
can  fight.  The  Greeks  are  probably  not  over-pleased  at 
the  prospect  of  a  solution  so  favourable  to  Turkey,  and 
a  report  from  the  Greek  Consul  at  Larissa  has  been 
transmitted  to  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Vienna,  stating  that,  notwithstanding  the  Saltan’s 
firman,  an  increase  of  the  tithes  has  been  summai’ily 
demanded  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Christians  is  still  rejected  in  the  law  courts. 

The  violent  corporal  discipline  which  Mr.  R.  G.  Wil- 
berforcc,  a  Sussex  magistrate,  administered  to  two  boys 
with  his  own  hand  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  for 
which  a  jury  condemned  him  to  pay  15?.  damages,  was 
not  put  in  a  more  creditable  light  by  the  explanation 
which  Mr.  Cross  read  to  the  House  on  Tuesday.  “  The 
boys  were  found  rabbiting  on  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  land,  not 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Wilberforce  complained  to 
their  father;  he  would  not,  he  said,  prosecute  such 
youngsters,  and  he  asked  the  father  to  punish  them. 


The  father  said  he  could  not  flog  them  himself  because 
his  hand  was  disabled ;  but  he  asked  Mr.  Wilber¬ 
force  to  flog  them,  and  promised  to  send  them  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  following  morning, 
the  boys  went  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  asked  them 
would  they  take  a  flogging  or  go  to  Pet  worth.  Each 
said  he  would  rather  have  a  flogging ;  each  let  down  his 
own  clothes ;  each  stood,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  flogged 
each  of  them  with  a  birch  rod,  but  did  not  lay  his  hands 
on  either  of  them.”  Mr.  Cross’s  informant  did  not  deny 
that  at  the  end  of  this  deliberate  and  gentle  operation 
the  boys’  clothes  were  covered  with  blood,  but  he  made 
a  good  deal  of  the  fact  that  the  younger  of  the  two  boys 
said  afterwards  that  “he  did  not  mind  it  a  bit.”  Mr. 
Cross  admitted  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  committed  “  an 
error  o|padgment,”  but  he  declined  to  remove  him  from 
the  magisterial  bench.  There  is  one  good  use  to  which 
a  man  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  turn  of  mind  might  be  put ; 
his  strength  of  nerve  would  make  him  a  capital  subject 
for  vivisection.  If  Mr.  Wilberforce  can  neither  be 
vivisected,  nor  removed  from  the  Bench,  perhaps  a 
well-sustained  ducking  in  a  horse-pond  would  have  a 
wholesome  effect  on  his  judgment. 

The  one  broad  fact  for  the  public  to  ponder  over  until 
Mr.  Hardy  vouchsafes  some  explanation  of  the  increase 
in  the  Army  Estimates  is  that  they  are  603,900?.  in  excess 
of  last  year’s.  For  this  sum  England  is  to  receive  the 
services  of  3,603  additional  soldiers,  the  increased  charge 
being  therefore  at  the  rate  of  167?.  per  military  unit. 
Not  that  any  such  amount  really  goes  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  rank  and  file,  179,200?.  being  all  the  in¬ 
crease  under  the  head  of  regimental  pay.  The  drain 
extends  throughout  the  several  votes  almost  without  ex-' 
ception,  the  total  increase  being  642,900?.  against  a 
decrease  of  only  39,000?.  Two  questions  will  probably 
present  themselves  to  such  as  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through  the  confused  figures  given  in  the  new  Estimates. 
Has  the  Suez  Canal  bargain  so  complicated  our  relations 
with  foreign  Powers,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  army  in  case  of  emergency  ?  The' 
reason  assigned  for  the  enlistment  of  a  larger  number  of 
men,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  keeping  eighteen  battalions 
always  ready  for  embarkation,  certainly  points  to  this 
conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  eventuality 
would  necessitate  a  corresponding  increase  of  artillery. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  latter  branch  of  the  service 
remains  what  it  was  P  If  the  mobilisation  scheme 
proved  anything,  it  demonstrated  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  our  present  artillery  force  to  fill  its  appointed  place 
in  that  organisation.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that 
the  much-lauded  plan  which  was  to  render  the  British 
army  an  homogeneous  body,  has  been  quietly  shelved, 
having  served  its  purpose  of  providing  an  excuse  for 
extracting  more  money  out  of  the  public  ? 

The  announcement  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  took  command  yesterday  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  Sultan  is  a  subject  rather  for  sur¬ 
prise  than  congratulation.  There  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatever  to  His  Royal  Highness  adopting,  in  a 
practical  form,  the  profession  to  which  he  has  attached 
himself ;  but  there  is  every  objection  in  the  world  to 
entrusting  to  a  captain  of  the  smallest  amount  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  world  the  safety  of  one  of  our 
finest  and  most  expensive  ironclads,  with  its  costly 
equipment  and  valuable  crew.  The  unfortunate  Albert 
was,  and  is,  commanded  by  a  Prince ;  but  he  is  a 
Prince  of  considerable  experience,  and  most  ably 
supported.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  little  experience,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  will  be  ably  supported;  indeed,  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  staff  will  be  selected  from  officers  rather  on 
personal  grounds  than  on  the  score  of  efficiency.  This 
sort  of  thing  we  are  bound  to  protest  against.  ‘We 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
He  has  proved  himself  no  kid-glove  sailor,  and  he  has 
worked  his  way  by  study  and  actual  service  at  sea,  as 
fairly  as  can  be  expected  for  a  Prince,  to  his  present 
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rank.  By  all  means  let  him  have  a  ship,  if  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  think  it  desirable  to  give  him  a  command ;  but 
let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  a  royal  yacht  or  a  vessel 
of  secondary  importance.  To  appoint  him  to  the  com¬ 
mend  of  the  Sultan^  with  the  fate  of  the  Vanguard  so 
recently  before  us,  is,  we  think,  a  needless  disregard  of 
the  interests  both  of  the  nation  and  the  naval  service. 


During  the  recent  discussion  in  the  Upper  House, 
regarding  the  alleged  defects  of  the  Martini-Henry 
rifle,  great  difference  of  opinion  showed  itself  as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  introducing  that  weapon  into  the 
service.  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  assumed  that  “  the 
military  authorities  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  choosing  the  arm  by  a  committee  being  appointed.” 
Lord  Cadogan  seemed  to  be  much  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  his  defence  of  the  rifle  being  “that  it  had 
been  chosen  by  what  he  thought  he  might  fairly  call 
representative  committees.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
•Marquis  of  Lansdowne  declared  in  set  terras  that  “  the 
responsibility  rested  with  the  military  authorities.” 
Not  so  thought  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who,  in  an 
equally  pronounced  way,  affirmed  that  “  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  committees.”  Just  when  opinions 
were  thus  balanced.  Lord  Cardwell  stepped  to  the  front, 
and  bravely  accepted  the  personal  responsibility  of 
having  adopted  the  Martini-Henry.  Although  this  piece 
of  magnanimity  terminated  the  discussion,  many  peo¬ 
ple  will  still  feel  grievously  perplexed  to  decide 
whether  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  Secretary  for 
War,  or  some  nebulous  committee,  is  the  real  head  of 
the  English  army. 


An  extraordinary  claim  for  compensation  was  made 
by  a  deputation  from  the  General  Synod  of  the  Irish 
Church  which  waited  on  Mr.  Disraeli  on  Saturday  last. 
When  Trinity  College  was  secularised  in  1873,  the 
Divinity  School  was  disconnected  from  it,  but  the  vested 
interests  of  the  professors  were  respected.  A  provision 
was  made  that  their  stipends  should  be  paid  to  them  in 
full  as  long  as  they  held  office.  That  seems  a  very  liberal 
arrangement,  but  the  Synod  of  the  Church  now  comes 
forward  to  ask  for  more.  They  submit  that  they  have 
suffered  damage  in  another  way,  for  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  make  up.  Formerlv  the  Fellowships  were 
open  only  to  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  some  of 
them  were  held  on  the  condition  that  the  holders  should 
take  orders,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Divinity  Pro¬ 
fessors  to  eke  out  their  stipends  by  holding  Fellowships. 
Therefore  the  Church  demands  compensation.  For 
what  ?  For  the  admission  of  lay  scholars  to  compete 
with  intending  Divinity  Professors.  These  professors 
may  still  hold  Fellowships  if  they  are  sufficiently  good 
men,  but  they  must  get  them  by  open  competition-.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  incoherent  claim  that  was  ever 
seriously  preferred.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  grants  it — he  only 
consent^  to  take  it  into  grave  consideration — he  is 
bound  in  consistency  to  restore  to  the  Irish  Church  all 
the  small  portion  of  its  endowments  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  deprived  it,  and  to  reinstate  it  in  all  its 
privileges.  I 


The  minority  on  the  London  School  Board  have 
entered  a  protest  against  the  memorial  which  was 
adopted  last  week  praying  for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  Government  grant  to  public  elementary  schools.  All 
the  five  grounds  of  this  protest  are  reasonable  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  but  there  is  one  that  particularly  deserves 
attention.  The  chief  reasons  advanced  by  the  memo¬ 
rialists  for  desiring  an  increase  are  that  under  the  system 
of  payment  by  results  the  schools  were  not  able  to  earn 
as  much  grant  as  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Education  Act.  Now  the  protest  sets  forth  that  this 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  regulation  by  which  not  more 
than  15«.  could  be  made  on  a  single  pnpil,  and  that  this 
restriction  has  been  removed  by  the  New  Code  which 
comes  into  operation  at  the  close  of  next  month,  and 
under  which  a  good  school  may  earn  19«.  a  head 
throughout  the  whole  school,  and  8^.  a  head  extra  in  the 


three  higher  standards.  This  is  a  most  sufficient  reason, 
apart  from  every  other,  for  delaying  to  increase  the  grant 
until  it  is  seen  how  school  income  is  affected  by  the 
Code,  unless,  indeed,  the  National  Society  wishes, 
while  its  friends  are  in  office,  to  secure  a  Government 
subsidy  in  two  ways. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL  SHARES. 

The  Times  and  the  Telegraph  have  repaid  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  with  interest  for  his  strictures  on  the  London 
Press,  “  especially  the  daily  Press,”  and  we  shall  beyond 
all  question  have  a  great  following  of  such  an  illustrious 
“  lead.”  The  Times  secs  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Mr.  Lowe  a  manifestation  of  “  decline  in  the 
authority  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  ”  to 
an  extent  “amounting  to  a  public  calamity.”  That  they 
should  criticise  the  purchase  of  the  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal  was  natural  and  desirable.  But  then  they  should 
have  risen  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject.  They  should 
have  recognised  that  it  was  a  great  policy  that  was  in 
question,  and  not  a  mere  mass  of  petty  details  worthy 
only  of  hucksters,  unworthy  altogether  of  the  statesmen 
of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  The  Tele¬ 
graph  maunders,  through  a  column  and  a  half  of  the 
most  baneful  rubbish  we  have  seen  for  ipany  a  day,  on 
the  grandeur  of  “  the  imperial  sentiment  ”  and  J^Ir. 
Lowe’s  utter  incapacity  to  comprehend  how  dear  that 
sentiment  is  to  the  English  heart.  We  could  almost, 
we  think,  with  a  couple  of  newspaper  files  before  us 
for  an  hour,  put  a  finger  on  the  year  when  the  “  im¬ 
perial  sentiment  ”  silliness,  almost  as  prominent  in  the 
Spectator  as  in  the  Telegraph  (though  of  course  more 
reasonable  in  the  former),  and  barely  held  in  check 
in  the  Times^  first  became  one  of  the  pet  ideas  of  a 
retrogressive  Liberalism ;  when  cost  first  began  to  bo 
spoken  of  with  undisguised  contempt  as  huckstering  or 
pettifogging,  and  lavish  expenditure  to  be  deemed  the 
mark  of  national  grandeur  and  true  statesmanship. 
The  National  Debt,  so  dreaded  by  the  men  of  a  past 
generation,  dwindled  to  “  a  flea-bite  ”  in  the  eloquent 
and  lofty  speeches  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  For  some  time  every 
reference  to  cost  has  been  derided  as  indicating  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  imperial  sentiment.  For  some  time  we  have 
been  taking  as  our  model  the  brewer’s  son  who  thanked 
I  God  “he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  twade.”  And 
now  we  have  the  House  cheering  to  the  echo  a  de¬ 
claration  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s,  that  Englishmen  are 
“sea-sick  of  the  ‘silver  streak,’”  that  “they  want 
the  empire  maintained,”  and  “  will  not  be  farmed 
even  if  it  is  extended.”  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  that 
those  who  cheered  this  patchwork  of  true  and  false 
sentiment — altogether  false  as  put  by  the  leader  of 
the  Tories — also  cheered  Mr.  Disraeli’s  grandiloquent 
assertion,  that  “  there  is  not  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  led  to  so  much  stock- jobbing  as  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  are  we  to  regret  that  that 
glorious  battle  was  fought  and  won  because  it  led  to 
stock-jobbing  ?  ”  Well  might  Mr.  Gladstone’s  lip  curl 
when  the  House  cheered  this  histrionic  foolery.  If  the 
charge  had  been  that  the  mere  purchase  of  the  shares 
had  led  to  Stock  Exchange  gains  and  losses,  and  that  the 
latter  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  early  intelligence, 
gained  in  the  usual  way,  the  comparison  would  have  had 
some  degree  of  point.  If  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  tfio 
other  hand,  had  been  won  “  to  order  ”  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the 

Eower  to  make  gain  into  one  class  of  hands,  there  might 
ave  been  something  to  cheer,  on  the  score  of  hard 
bitting.  As  it  was,  the  country  will  set  down  the  cheer 
to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  has  sometimes  elicited 
cheers  when  a  member  has  quoted  Greek. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  insisted  too 
much  on  mere  details,  instead  of  fastening  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  one  point — never  met,  never  at  all  like  met-— 

“  What  is  it  that  you  have  gained — what  is  it  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  gained  by  the  purchase  ?  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  dealt  with 
‘  the  whole  question,”  and  they  may  be  pardoned  if  they 
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coDcladed  that  in  speaking  to  the  “  first  body  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  world  ”  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  on  repeating 
their  main  point  as  a  clumsy  preacher  repeats  his  text 
every  second  or  third  minute  of  a  sermon.  Not  question 
details  !  Not,  after  challenging  the  Government  to  show 
what  had  been  gained  on  the  score  of  a  large  policy, 
proceed  to  show  that  even  if  there  had  been  gain  of 
that  kind  the  cost  immensely  exceeded  what  in  more 
careful  hands  it  would  have  been  !  Is  this  actually  the 
spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  by  the  Press  ? 
Let  an  individual  act  on  the  principle  of  only  looking 
to  grand  results,  reckless  of  details,  and  w'e  know  where 
as  a  rule  he  finds  himself.  If  he  escape  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  he  docs  so  by  a  miracle.  Yet  his  course  for  a 
time  may  seem  grand  enough ;  people  may  credit  Lira 
with  the  “  imperial  sentiment.”  He  may  have  horses 
at  Epsom,  or  may  have  carriages  where  others  in  the 
same  position  in  life  hesitate  to  venture  on  the  “  brass- 
bound  gig*”  It  may  l>e  said  that  nothing  of  this  applies 
to  States.  Does  it  not  ?  Look  at  the  position  of  France 
and  Germany  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  latter 
husbanded  its  resources,  took  care  to  have  for  money 
money’s  worth.  It  had  an  imperial  sentiment,  it  is  true, 
but  the  sentiment  was  not  one  that  could  be  reduced  to 
gewgaws,  or  play-acting  speeches,  or  mysterious  ideas  of 
castles  in  the  air.  If  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  asked, 

“  What  have  you  gained  in  peace  or  war  by  this 
purchase  ?  ”  he  would  not  have  fallen  back  on 
childish  “  reserve,”  and  put  forward  the  childishness  as 
the  perfection  of  astute  statesmanship.  If  he  bad  been 
told  that  he  had  “  paid  too  much  for  his  whistle,”  he 
would  instantly  have  been  put  upon  his  mettle,  for  he 
would  have  been  touched  on  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  family  to  whose  grandeur  he  has  so 
largely  contributed.  Look  at  France  again.  Had  she 
value  for  the  money  she  so  lavishly  gave  to  her  rulers  ? 
No  fact  in  history  is  clearer  than  that  she  had  not. 
Napoleon  would  have  been  insulted,  as  the  Tories,  and 
we  lament  to  say  a  great  many  professed  Liberals  are, 
that  there  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  should  be  a 
question  of  sordid  figures,  in  the  “  face  of  the  civilised 
world.”  The  civilised  moonshine !  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  have  been  famous 
for  the  same  objection.  All  spendthrifts,  national  or 
individual,  are  akin  in  this  feeling.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  the  keeper  of  the  national  purse. 
The  Peers  of  old  were  welcome  to  the  histrionic 
—the  imperial — sentiment,  so  long  as  the  Commons 
held  the  purse-strings.  It  may  be  the  merely  shop¬ 
keeping  idea,  but  at  all  events  it  is  the  idea 
on  which  we  defeated  the  Armada,  made  Cromw'ell  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  w  on  India,  and  planted  our  colonies 
in  every  part  of  the  w’orld.  The  names  brightest  in  our 
history — above  all,  the  names  of  men  who  gave  us 
empire — represent  no  imperial  sentiment  of  the  kind 
now  in  vogue.  The  first  colonists  of  America  were  men 
studious  of  ways  and  means.  The  first  President  of 
America  was  a  man  singularly  free  from  the  rant  of 
persons  who  are  tiring  now  to  teach  us  that  tinsel  is 
gloiy,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  balance-sheet 
pettifogging.  The  latest  President  of  the  United  States 
IS  similar  in  his  contempt  for  this  rubbish  of  our  West- 
end  saloons.  Wo  won  India,  not  by  affecting  to  dis- 
rt*gard  ways  and  means,  but  by  regarding  them  rigor- 
(^sly.  Drake  was  carefully  restricted  as  to  expenditure 
even  when  he  went  to  “  singe  the  beard  of  the  King  of 
Spain.”  Kings  might  spend  and  Commons  vote 
“loyal”  estimates,  but  the  Commons  never  yet  forgot 
their  true  functions  a.s  controllers  of  expenditure  with¬ 
out  in  the  end  having  cause  to  regret  their  loyalty, 
apathy,  or  forgetfulness. 

What,  we  repeat,  has  been  gained  by  this  purchase  of 
the  Canal  shares  ?  Coming  down  from  the  clouds 
Lord  Hartington  asks,  “  What  have  you  gained  in  case 
of  war  that  you  would  not  have  had  without  the  pur¬ 
chase  ?  ”  Mr.  Disraeli  on  that  point  maintains  his 
“  reserve,”  and  the  House  cheers,  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
yraph  sublimely  declares  that  the  question  is  “  emi¬ 
nently  unreasonable.”  What  have  you  gained  in  peace? 
Possibly,  ten  votes,  and  weight  of  capital  in  the  Canal 


I  Company.  Is  it  for  commerce  that  the  purchase  was 
made  Y  “  Decidedly  so,”  replies  Lord  Derby ;  “  and  we 
beg  foreign  nations  to  so  understand  it ;  our  motives  are 
very  pure  and  simple — they  are,  indeed.”  The  question 
is  repeated  in  the  House  of  Common.«»,  and  is  pronounced 
highly  improper,  like  Lord  Hartington’s.  The  Premier 
closes  his  eyes,  twirls  his  fingers,  and  declares  that  high 
policy  should  not  be  so  dealt  with.  Wo  should  think 
of  “  the  flag  that’s  braved  a  thousand  years,”  of  being 
!  “  sea-sick  with  the  silver  streak ;  ”  cannot  we  let  the 
“  policy,”  for  either  peace  or  war,  of  this  purchase 
alone  ?  We  must  come  at  last  to  details,  to  figures, 
to  the  mode  of  proceedings.  But  the  House  is  dis- 
!  gusted,  and  the  Press  is  more  disgusted  still.  How 
I  these  Radicals,  these  Economists,  would  degrade  a 
!  great  nation.  What  on  earth,  we  should  like  to  know, 
was  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night  last  asked 
to  do  ?  To  discuss  what  ?  Not  the  policy,  certainly, 
for  that  was  a  sealed  subject.  Not  the  details,  the  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements,  for  that  were  to  degrade  England. 
Well,  what?  To  glorify  Mr.  Disraeli.  To  give  him 
credit  for  superhuman  capacity  and  promptitude.  To 
learn  that  Toryism  know's  how  to  act  while  Liberalism 
I  only  knows  how  to  talk.  We  shall  be  greatly  mistaken 
if  England  takes  this  view.  We  are  mistaken  if  every 
detail  of  the  transaction  has  not  yet  to  meet  with  intelli¬ 
gent  scrutiny.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Lowe’s  course 
was  wise ;  we  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  course 
was  the  best  that  he  could  have  devised  if  he  could  have 
looked  upon  the  subject  a  week  ago  as  he  can  look  upon 
it  now.  We  do  say  that  the  questions  put  by  the  Liberal 
party  were  simply  and  shamefully  evaded,  and  in  the 
Premier’s  own  case  with  that  jaunty  affectation  of 
superior  wisdom  and  mystery  which  his  admirers  call 
statesmanship,  and  which  posterity  will  call  “  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  an  actor,  strutting  away  with  such  glory  as  he 
can  his  poor  hour  on  the  stage.’  The  true  functions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  old  policy  of  the 
English  nation,  will  outlive  Disraeli  and  Disraeli-ism. 
We  say  without  the  least  fear  of  reasonable  contradiction 
that  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  questions,  published  by 
him  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  not  only  were  not  answered 
but  w’ere  not  even  touched  in  the  debate.  We  say,  too, 
that  they  are  forcible  and  pertinent  questions,  and  that 
whether  they  refer  to  the  principle  of  the  purchase  or  to 
the  details  by  which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  they  are 
questions  which  neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor  the 
pro- “imperial”  Press  will  be  suffered  either  to  pooh-pooh 
or  evade.  We,  too,  believe  in  an  “  imperial  sentiment  ” 
— the  union  in  some  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; 
and  because  we  believe  in  that  we  would  adhere  to  the 
“old  lines  of  the  constitution  ” — a  favourite  phrase  with 
many  people  who  are  going  on  altogether  new  lines.  That 
is,  we  claim  a  husbanding  of  resources,  a  careful  regard 
for  expenditure  ;  we  demand  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  dare  to  discuss  both  the  principle  and  the  full  details 
of  a  measure  in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 
We  have,  or  ought  to  have,  nothing  to  hide  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Canal  shares.  Mr.  Gladstone  touched  upon 
a  more  profound  truth  than  some  people  may  suppose 
when  he  spoke  of  our  tendency  to  the  Oriental  idea  of 
Government.  To  “  spend,”  to  provide  surprises  for  the 
“dim  populations,”  lettered  or  unlettered,  is  the 
Oriental  idea.  To  have  pageants,  shows,  “avatars,” 
is  the  ideal  of  life.  The  worship  of  Albert  Edward  (the 
latest  avatar)  will,  we  predict,  bring  results  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Thames.  We  demand,  therefore,  from  the 
House  of  Commons  the  higher  ideal,  the  ideal  of 
“  shopkeeping,”  and  we  might  safely  answer  for  it  that 
that  idea  will  lead  to  public  usefulness,  and  even  .to 
lasting  fame,  if  that  is  an  object.  We  do  not  lose  sight 
of  what  are  called  great  principles.  We  do  say  that 
“  ways  and  means  ”  are  part  of  even  “  high  policy.” 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

The  Elections  of  Sunday  last  are  the  most  important  in 
their  political  consequences  of  all  those  that  have  taken 
place  in  France  since  the  States- General  met  at  Versailles 
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eighty-seven  years  ago.  It  is  not  generally  anderstood  praise,  and  in  the  beginning  the  mass  of  the  party 
that  the  Republican  majority  returned  this  week  is  the  perhaps  merited  little  political  credit  for  their  elemen- 
first  that  has  represented  the  French  people  since  the  tary  prudence  in  playing  a  waiting  game.  But  four 
Assembly,  which  was  afterwards  to  take  the  terrible  years  of  political  life  and  work  is  an  education  in 
name  of  the  Convention,  was  chosen  in  the  early  flush  itself,  and  the  Republicans  have  now  learned  to  set  a 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  when  the  yoke  of  the  Ancien  higher  value  on  solid  gains  than  upon  distant  or  im- 
Regime  freshly  broken  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  nation.  The  possible  ideals.  They  are  rewarded  by  the  steady 
energy  of  the  Convention  was  the  energy  of  madness,  allegiance  of  the  peasants  to  whom  ideals  are  incom- 
and  the  blood-fury  in  which  it  tore  asunder  and  trampled  prehensible,  but  who  thoroughly  appreciate  the  sub- 
on  the  life  of  France  rooted  a  deep  panic-stricken  stantial  advantages  of  Liberal  legislation.  This  alliance, 
hatred  of  the  Republic  in  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen  in  now  for  the  first  time  a  possibility,  accounts  for  the  result 
whom  the  enthusiaim  of  humanity  was  not  overwhelm-  of  the  elections.  In  many  there  is  still  a  second  ballot  to 
ingly  strong.  From  the  “  days  of  Thermidor  down-  be  taken,  but  the  general  distribution  of  parties  may  be 
wards,  the  ruling  majority  in  France,  as  represented  already  roughly  guessed  at.  There  will  bo  from  320  to 
under  constitutional  iorms,  has  always  been  an  anti-  350  Republicans  of  all  shades  in  the  Chamber,  and  from 
Republican  majority — untU  Sunday  last.  Then  the  150  to  180  Anti- Republicans,  including  Bonapartists, 
great  work  of  the  past  five  years  has  been  revealed  ;  the  Orleanists,  and  Legitimists.  Of  the  former,  three- 
conversion  of  the  peasantry  to  a  shrewd  practical  faith  fourths,  or  about  one-half  of  the  Chamber,  will  belong 
in  the  serviceableness  of  Republican  institutions  has  been  to  the  “United  Lefts,**  and  one-fourth,  say  eighty 
demonstrated ;  the  political  education  of  the  Republican  members,  may  be  set  down  as  Radicals,  of  whom 
party  has  been  test^  and  approved  by  peculiarly  sharp  perhaps  one-half  are  irreconcilables.  The  anti- Re¬ 
trials.  The  result  is  that  the  country,  consulted  not  hur-  publicans  will  be  almost  evenly  divided  between  Bona- 
riedly  but  soberly  and  after  many  delays,  not  in  a  fit  of  partists  and  other  Monarchists,  so  that  the  ultimate 
political  fanaticism,  but  after  repeat^  warnings  and  strength  of  the  party  of  the  Empire  can  hardly  be  more 
under  conditions  devised  and  regulated  by  the  avowed  than  seventy-five  or  eighty  votes,  or  little  more  than 
enemies  of  Republicanism,  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  one- seventh  of  the  entire  Assembly.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  Republic  as  the  form  of  government  most  likely  to  the  Bonapartist  newspapers  and  some  of  their  ignorant 
secure  “order,**  “property,**  “the  family,**  and  all  the  and  puzzled  sympathisers  in  this  country  call  a  relative 
other  ideas  which  are  fetishes  to  the  ordinary  French  mind,  victory. 

The  verdict  of  France  on  Sunday  was  emphatically  a  The  ruinous  defeat  of  M.  Bufiet*s  fine-spun  scheme 
conservative  verdict ;  it  may  be  admitted,  if  the  admis-  of  a  “  Conservative  union,**  in  which  the  allies  were 
sion  brings  any  consolation  to  the  vanquished,  that  the  absolved  from  agreement  upon  any  other  political  ques- 
popular  judgment  did  not  conclusively  condemn  any  of  tion,  provided  that  they  united  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
the  monarchical  systems,  and  that  it  cannot  be  cited  as  Republic,  involved  two  important  results — the  defeat  of 
absolutely  disconnecting  the  nation  with  legitimate  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself  in  every  constituency 
Orleanist  or  Bonapartist  traditions.  But  starting  from  to  which  ho  was  offered  as  a  representative,  and  his  sub- 
the  fact  that  the  Republic  holds  the  inevitable  nine  points  sequent  resignation  of  his  ministerial  position.  The  Paris 
of  possession,  the  peasantry  have  fastened  upon  the  Bourse,  with  its  usual  absurdity,  fell  into  a  panic  at  this 
common-sense  view  that  any  attempt  to  disturb  that  easily-forecasted  news,  and  rumours  of  a  coup  d^etat 
possession  must  be  revolutionary,  and  must  endanger  flew  about  Paris  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  with  alarm- 
many  other  things  beside  the  Republic.  Therefore  it  is  ing  rapidity.  But  this  agitation  of  the  Boulevard  public 
that  the  Legitimists  who  wish  to  upset  everything  in  had  no  solid  basis  of  reason.  Very  probably  the  Mar- 
order  to  bring  back  Henri  V.,  the  Orleanists  who  shal- President  dislikes  Republicans  and  Republicanism  ; 
intrigue  for  a  return  to  Guizotist  traditions  and  the  re-  but  there  is  no  such  reason  to  question  either  his  loyalty 
striction  of  the  suffrage  within  the  bounds  to  which  it  or  his  prudence  as  to  believe  that  he  would  dare  to  fly 
was  limited  in  1847,  and  the  Bonapartists  whoso  “  Third  in  the  face  of  the  nation*s  expressed  will  and  attempt  to 
Empire**  means  the  ostracism  if  not  the  deportation  of  coerce  the  legitimate  representation  of  the  popular  con- 
all  honest  men,  are  equally  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  victions  with  the  sword.  It  is,  moreover,  verv  doubtful 
French  nation  as  the  disturbers  of  order,  and  conse-  whether  the  army  would  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Mar- 
quently  as  enemies  of  property  to  be  ruthlessly  put  shal-President,  unless  under  what  would  appear  to  the 
down.  military  mind  intolerable  provocation ;  and  at  present 

For  the  first  time,  therefore,  in  the  modern  history  of  even  the  dullest  barrack-room  intelligence  cannot  con- 
France,  the  peasants — that  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  popu-  strue  the  sober  political  verdict  of  the  French  people  as 
lation — have  stolidly  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  a  challenge  levelled  at  the  Executive.  The  ludicrous  at- 
the  Republic.  This  was  proved  long  ago  to  all  who  tempts  of  the  anti- Republican  Press  in  France  to  concoct 
were  not  wilfully  blind  by  the  partial  elections  that  have  a  casus  belli  out  of  the  elections  are  a  subject  for 
taken  place  since  1872.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Re-  sincere  pity ;  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  JVance 
public  would  not  look  at  the  facts,  or  if  they  saw  any-  has  now  passed  finally  beyond  the  influence  of  these 
thing  disagreeable  they  persuaded  themselves  from  time  puerilities,  and  that  as  the  trick  of  calling  Orleanists  and 
to  time  that  matters  might  be  set  right  by  a  swift  revo-  Bonapartists  indifferently  “  Conservatives  ’’  failed  to 
lutionary  change  in  the  situation.  No  such  change  was  disguise  the  truth  that  the  one  and  the  other  faction 
possible,  however,  by  the  action  of  the  monarchical  aimed  at  overthrowing  existing  institutions,  so  the  stigma 
parties  themselves  ;  they  were  separately  powerless,  and  of  Radical  applied  not  only  to  M.  Gambetta  and  M. 
a  sincere  alliance  was  forbidden  by  the  irreconcilable  Thiers,  but  actually  to  M.  Louis  Renault,  only  the  other 
diversity  of  their  aims.  But  by  working  upon  Republi-  day  Prefect  of  Police  under  M.  Buffet,  will  not  persuade 
can  impatience  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  some  either  the  peasants  or  the  army  that  the  Parliamentary 
mischief,  and  to  create  a  state  of  confusion  in  which  the  working  of  the  Republic  is  dangerous  to  order.  The 
most  adventurous  monarchical  pretender  might  hope  to  organisation  of  a  temporary  Ministry  under  M.  Dufaure 
snatch  some  advantage.  This  calculation,  which  the  is  satisfactory,  because  it  will  give  the  public  mind  time 
Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  and  the  Bonapartists  enter-  to  digest  the  change,  but  the  Marshal- President*s 
tained  in  turns,  and  which  influenced  them  all  at  the  personal  antipathies  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  interfere 
same  time  when  they  combined  to  overthrow  M.  Thiers,  with  the  good  government  of  his  country, 
was  defeated  by  the  prudence  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Republicans  by  conviction,  whether  extreme  or - 

moderate  men,  obeyed  with  admirable  discipline  the  orders 

of  the  leaders,  and  especially  of  M.  Gambetta,  effacing  THE  SLAVE  CIRCULAR  DEBATE, 

themselves  behind  the  Republicans  of  necessity,  to  whom  mi.  j  a  j 

moderation  and  patience  came  easy  since  they  only  desired  The  Conservative  party  on  Thursday  pre^nted  an 
to  keep  things  as  they  were.  For  making  this  policy  extraordinary  si^ct^le  of  wea^ess  in  debate  and 
possible  the  Republican  leaders  deserve  the  highest  strength  in  the  division  lobby.  We  doubt  whether  the 
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whole  hwtory  of  repreecntatiTe  iaetitations  sflRords  rach 
an  example  of  inooberent  argnmcnt  and  compact  roUng. 
The  “  horrible  Tory  party  ^  may  be  proud  of  the  fe^, 
for  the  inteUigent  Tory  party  alone  was  cap^le  of  it. 
Through  the  ingeniomi  blundering  of  the  Minmtry,  they 
were  wmmitted  to  the  defence  of  a  series  of  inconsistent 

_ ^ts  so  flagrantly  inconsistent  that  no  defence  con  Id 

be  tendered  for  one  that  was  not  a  condemnation  of  some 
Other,  but  they  sat  complacently  through  all  inoonsis- 
toncica,  and  voted  without  flinching  at  the  end.  The 
waves  of  the  Opposition  rose  and  beat  upon  the  compact 
mass,  but  they  prevailed  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
rock,  a  firm  conviction  that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  put  the  Government  in  a  minority.  Of  this  one  idea 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Disraeli  took  firm  hold;  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  argument,  they 
sat  with  the  utmost  patience  through  two  nights 
of  argument  which  showed  them  with  the  utmost 
clearress  that  they  were  in  the  wrong.  They  saw 
perfectly  well  that  their  leaders  were  floundering; 
they  knew  that  they  had  a  bad  case,  but  they  did  not 
care.  Their  response  was  as  hearty  and  confident  as  if 
they  had  had  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  on  their  side. 
When  Mr.  Whitbread’s  resolution  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  forty-five,  and  it  became  “  a  substantive 
motion  *’  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  before  proceeding  to  enunciate 
any  principle  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  rider  that,  pending  that  repwrt, 
the  Circular  should  be  withdrawn,  became  a  logical 
necessity.  The  Circular  enunciates  a  principle  with 
regard  to  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  by 
accepting  Mr.  Hanbury’s  motion,  and  r^ecting  Mr. 
Fawostt’s  rider,  the  House  was  declaring  in  the  same 
ln*eath  that  they  should  wait  and  should  not  wait  for 
the  report  before  committing  themselves  to  a  principle. 
But  what  did  they  care  for  logical  necessity  ?  They 
were  practical  men,  and  they  recognised  only  the  prac¬ 
tical  net  that  it  was  necesRary  to  defeat  the  Opposition. 
Their  regard  for  their  own  intellectual  character,  and 
their  desire  to  protect  the  escaped  slave,  were  alike 
cheerfully  sacrificed  to  secure  a  party  triumph.  And 
no  doubt  ibis  dense  loyalty  would  be  entitled  to  some 
respect  if  it  had  been  exercised  in  a  worthier  cause. 
Under  other  conditions,  too,  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have 
been  congratulated  on  at  last  showing  that  be  has  some 
political  backbone,  and  is  willing  to  assume  some  sort 
of  responsibility. 

The  various  considerations  by  which  the  Ministry 
tried  to  defend  themselves  might  have  been  of  sufficient 
jostifioation  in  a  party  sense  if  only  they  had  been 
consistent  with  one  another  and  with  the  acts  objected 
to.  If  the  various  questions  that  were  put  to  the 
Government  had  been  formulated,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  formulated  his  questions  regarding  the  Sues  Canal 
Purchase,  the  answers  taken  severally  would  hare  been 
plausible  enough,  but  taken  altogether  they  are  a 
bewildering  mass  of  self-contradictory  assertions  and 
transparent  evasions.  No  one  speech  is  consistent  with 
any  other ;  least  of  all  is  any  speaker  consistent  with 
himself.  In  reading  the  report,  we  have  an  uneasy 
filing  that  Mr.  Gatherwool  must  have  been  in  posses- 
siorr  of  the  House — Mr.  Gatherwool  animated  in  his 
incohcrencies  by  a  political  purpose.  When  asked  why 
they  meddled  with  the  matter  at  all,  they  reply  that 
they  had  no  option  ;  difficulties  were  constantly  arising, 
officers  of  ships  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  slave- 
holding  Powers  were  constantly  applying  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  the  Viceroy  of  India,  to  whom  the  applications 
from  the  East  Indian  stations  were  sent — the  Viceroy  in 
Council,  as  Mr.  Disi^li  said,  with  an  imposing  emphasis 
on  the  word  Council — transmitted  these  applications  to 
the  Admiralty.  Vet  when  the  Government  is  pressed  to 
give  a  few  instances  of  those  difficnlties,  Mr.  Hardy  can 
only  reply  that  two  years  ago  wo  had  to  pay  20i000/. 
damages — for  what  ?  For  surrendering  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  masters?  No,  but  for  having  seized  slaves 
who  were  making  a  passage  in  a  ship  under  the  im¬ 
pression  tlmt  they  were  being  kidnapped.  Then  it  is 
part  of  their  case  that  in  answering  the  Viceroy’s  appli¬ 


cation  they  merely  reduced  to  a  more  formal  shape— 
“  codified  ”  Mr.  Disraeli  put  it — the  instructions  which 
had  been  issued  by  preceding  Liberal  Governments. 
They  were  “  hampered  ”  by  those  instmctkms,  and 
implied  that  if  they  bad  not  been  so  “  hampered  ”  they 
would  have  issued  a  Circular  much  more  favourable  to 
the  fugitive  slaves.  Why  did  they  not  then  withdraw 
the  Second  Circular?  When  confronted  with  this 
question,  they  face  round,  and  declare  that  the  Second 
Circular  was  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  that  it  was 
“infinitely  more  favonrable  to  the  slave  than  those 
secret  instructions.”  By-and-by,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  laud  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  instructions  by  way  of 
demonstrating  the  ingratitude  of  the  Liberals  in  refusing 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  greatest  states¬ 
men  they  have  ever  produced,  and  then  his  instructions 
cease  to  be  hampering,  cease  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
slave,  and  become  the  judicious  models  upon  which 
the  Circular  was  framed.  At  one  moment  Lord 
Clarendon’s  instructions  are  denounced  as  having 
been  secret,  and  by  implication  infamous ;  the  next 
moment  it  is  again  remembered  that  they  are  the 
basis  of  the  present  policy,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  show  that  they  were  issued  with  the  full  privity  and 
concurrence  of  the  Liberal  Government,  were  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  and  might  have  been  known  by 
anybody  who  took  the  trouble  to  inquire.  For  one  pur¬ 
pose  Lord  Clarendon  is  a  hard-hearted  and  austere  Whig 
whose  precedents  sit  as  a  cold  weight  on  the  generous 
impulses  of  the  Ministry ;  for  another  purpose  he  is  a 
great  statesman  whose  policy  the  Liberals  would  not  re¬ 
pudiate  if  they  had  the  smallest  spark  of  honour.  If 
Lord  Clarendon  was  a  great  statesman,  why  did  Mr. 
Disraeli  throw  overboard  the  First  Circular,  which  was 
founded  npon  his  despatches  ?  Because  Lord  Clarendon 
was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  a  narrow-minded  Whig. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  for  the  last  thirty 
years  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  and 
we  want  a  Royal  Commission  to  advise  the  best  steps  for 
reversing  that  policy ;  yet  all  the  difficulties  which  led 
to  the  issue  of  the  Circulars  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  English  officers,  acting  under  Whig  instructions, 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  they  were  bound 
not  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves,  and  have  thereby  pro- 
i  duced  complications  with  slave-holding  Powers.  But 
I  the  Circular  “  is  infinitely  more  favourable  to  the  slave 
!  than  those  former  secret  instructions,”  and  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  is  wanted  to  make  it  still  more  so. 

I  There  is  no  end  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  Ministerial 
speeches  if  we  try  to  follow  them  in  detail.  But  the 
one  fact  which  stands  out  prominently  when  we 
have  patiently  removed  all  the  cobwebs  behind 
which  they  have  tried  to  shelter  themselves,  the  point 
on  which  the^  are  at  issue  with  the  Opposition 
and  with  the  feelings  of  the  country,  is  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  English  officer  to  restore  to  their  master 
any  slaves  that  seek  refuge  on  board  his  ship  when  it 
is  lying  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  slave-holding 
State.  The  Gk)vernment  tried  hard  to  evade  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  considered  that  an  officer  was  bound 
by  an  international  obligation  to  surrender  a  slave  under 
such  circumstances,  but  in  the  end  they  were  compelled 
to  answer  it,  and  to  say  that  in  their  opinion  he  was  so 
bound.  On  that  they  took  their  stand,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it 
was  rank  stealing  to  convey  a  slave  out  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  State  of  which  his  master  was  a  citizen. 
Our  officers  were  bound  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  place, 
and  by  those  laws  the  slave  was  as  much  his  master’s 
“  property”  as  his  ox  or  his  ass  or  anything  that  was 
his.  They  might  save  his  life,  but  they  were  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  Bailing  away  with  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
“property”  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  place.  When 
mnrmnrs  of  dissent  were  raised  by  the  Opposition  to 
this  statement,  Mr.  Plankett  repeated,  “  Not  his  pro¬ 
perty  ?”  in  a  tone  which  showed  how  entirely  unaware 
he  was  that  he  was  teaching  the  very  centre  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  This  is  precisely  what  the  English  people 
refuse  to  countenance.  Onr  commerce  is  very  precious 
to  us  but  we  have  shown  before  now  that  we  'bold  . 
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the  principle  of  individual  liberty  sufficiently  sacred 
to  be  willing  to  risk  any  international  complications 
rather  than  incur  even  the  appearance  of  denying  it. 
And  there  are  lawyers  who  do  not  think  that 
any  obligation  either  of  law  or  of  comity  prescribes 
to  us  any  compromise  with  that  principle.  Sir  Henry 
James  put  the  matter  with  the  utmost  clearness,  when 
he  pointed  out  that  what  the  Government,  whether 
or  not  they  follow  in  the  lines  of  Lord  Clarendon’s 
policy,  have  decided  to  commit  us  to,  is  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  of  slavery.  No  international  obligation 
can  bind  our  officers  to  act  as  policemen  to  keep  the 
slave  within  the  power  of  his  master,  whether  our 
ships  are  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  slave¬ 
owner  or  on  the  high  seas.  The  requirements  of  inter¬ 
national  courtesy  do  not  go  so  far  as  that.  When  a 
criminal  comes  on  board  an  English  ship  lying  in  a 
foreign  port,  it  would  be  a  courteous  act  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  to  help  in  securing  him  and  delivering  him  up 
to  justice.  But  if  he  carries  his  courtesy  to  the  length 
of  delivering  up  a  slave  who  is  seeking  refuge  from  his 
bonds,  the  country  has  made  it  sufficiently  plain  that 
they  will  not  tolerate  such  courtesy,  because  they  do  not 
regard  the  slave  as  a  criminal ;  they  do  not  think  that 
they  are  rendering  a  service  to  mankind  by  helping  to 
perpetuate  his  slavery.  If  a  foreign  Power  urges  the 
obligation  of  international  courtesy  in  such  a  case,  the 
simple  answer  of  the  English  people  is  they  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  any  such  obligation,  whatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
sequences.  They  will  not  tempt  a  man’s  slave  to  leave 
him  ;  but  if  a  slave  does  find  the  burden  of  slavery  too 
heavy,  they  will  not  be  parties  to  keeping  it  on  his  back. 


THE  COMMONS  BILL. 

The  new  Bill  with  respect  to  the  Inclosure  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  perhaps  little  likely  to  be  discussed  with  so 
much  relish  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  or  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  Intnnsically  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  tamo  and  unexciting.  It  rouses  no  widely  felt 
enthusiasm.  A  few  landowners  who  have  been  furtively 
nibbling  at  adjacent  commons  for  years,  and  who  have 
been  nursing  a  hope  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
gobble  up  quietly  what  was  left,  may  be  uneasy,  and 
may  watch  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Bill  with 
jealous  eyes.  But  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  the 
measure  will  appeal  with  success  to  those  who  are  really 
desirous  of  preserving  the  commons.  In  fact,  we  may  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fate  of  the  Bill  does  not  greatly 
interest  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
commons.  No  doubt  the  preamble  of  the  new  Bill  is 
very  fair  and  plausible.  It  talks  about  the  expediency 
of  making  further  provision  for  laying  before  Parli^ 
ment  any  circumstances  which  afiect  questions  of  in¬ 
closure.  It  mentions  the  expediency  of  giving  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  power  of  regulating  commons 
“  without  wholly  inclosing  and  allotting  the  same  in 
severalty.”  But  how  far  is  this  show  borne  out,  and 
what  is  the  genuine  purport  of  the  body  of  the  Act  ? 
We  fear  that  it  very  inadequately  carries  out  the  spirit 
of  the  preamble.  Take,  for  example,  the  second  section 
of  the  Bill,  and  compare  it  with  the  corresponding 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1845.  The  former  empowers 
the  Commissioners  to  carry  out  a  provisional  order 
for  inclosure  if  it  is  supported  by  one- third  in  value  of 
the  persons  interested  in  the  common.  We  turn  to  the 
existing  Act,  and  there  we  find  that  the  Commissioners 
are  not  to  proceed  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  ex- 
pediency  of  an  inclosure  unless  it  be  accepted  by  persons 
with  interests  in  value  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
land.  Is  the  difference  really  valuable  ?  Does  a  Bill 
which  makes  this  change  deserve  all  the  encomiums 
pronounced  upon  it  by  Mr.  Cross  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Bill  contains  some  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  provisions.  For  example,  it  takes  care  to 
state  that  in  any  provisional  order  many  important  public 
objects  now  neglected  will  be  kept  in  view.  Trees  or 
objects  of  historical  interest  will  be  preserved.  The 
privilege  of  playing  g^mes  at  certain  seasons  will  be 


respHBcted.  We  observe  that  the  Bill  goes  so  far  as 'to 
lay  it  down  that  **  free  access  is  to  be  secured  to  any 
particular  point  of  view.”  Of  course,  one  can  conceive 
grave  doubts  arising  under  this  section,  and  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  determine  what  is  ■  a  “  particular  pomt  of 
view  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  But  the 
laudableness  of  the  object  contemplated  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  Probably  it  will  be  owned  that  the  right 
given  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  towns  to  object  to 
the  inclosure  of  commpns  within  six  miles  of  them,  and 
to  make  suggestions  for  their  regulation,  is  also  valuable 
so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  new  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  residue  of  the  commons  is  to  be  divided  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  not  as  if  it  were  the  joint  property  of  so  many 
private  owners,. but  as  if  it  were  a  public  inheritance, 
a  true  ager  puhlictts.  Nor  do  we  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  those  friends  of  the  Bill  who  are  delighted  to  see 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1845  with  respect 
to  the  letting  of  allotment-gardens  modified.  It  will 
scarcely  be  asserted  that  if  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  were  to 
become  law,  the  result  would  not  be  to  some  extent 
beneficial. 

But  how  far  is  the  object  of  the  Bill  from  the  true 
ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
commons  ?  Under  this  measure,  as  well  as  under  all 
former  measures,  lies  the  fallacious  notion  that  the  in¬ 
closure  of  a  common  ought  to  resemble  a  mere  partition 
suit ;  or  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  other  owners 
who  inclose  are  but  paying  off*  a  few  incumbrancers. 
It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  they  are  the 
persons  who  ought  to  absorb  almost  everything,  and  that 
only  the  crumbs  from  the  table  ought  to  fall  to  the  com¬ 
moners  or  the  public.  And  yet  this  prevalent  assump¬ 
tion  rests,  in  all  probability,  on  a  legal  fiction  and  a 
grave  historical  inaccuracy.  What  would  have  been 
thought,  wo  might  ask  of  landowners  and  lawyers,  if 
the  rights  of  copyholders  had  been  assessed  and  disposed 
of  on  the  footing  of  the  accepted  legal  theory  ?  The 
lord  of  the  manor  was,  in  the  eye  of  lawyers,  the  true 
owner  of  the  soil  of  a  copyhold,  and  the  dopyholder  was 
only  the  modern  representative  of  a  villein,  once  a 
tenant-at-will.  The  dictates  of  this  legal  theory  would, 
therefore,  have  been  that  the  former  should  reap  the 
lion’s  share  when  the  copyhold  tenure  came  to  be  broken 
up  in  virtue  of  the  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Act. 
Was  that  the  course  actually  pursued  ?  Not  at  all. 
Guided  by  a  sound  instinct,  the  Legislature  looked  not  at 
the  dry  bones  of  theory,  but  at  the  essence  and  verities 
of  the  matter.  It  gave  heed  to  the  fact  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  copyholder  had  possessed  the  land  in 
truth,  and  that  the  lord’s  claims  were  slight  and  for¬ 
tuitous.  The  winding-up  of  the  conflicting  claims 
was  with  wisdom  and  equity  conducted  with  an 
eye  to  this  circumstance  ;  the  lord  of  the  manor 
got  the  fair  equivalent  of  his  customary  fines  and  heriots, 
but  he  got  nothing  more.  The  bulk  of  the  property 
went,  as  was  only  fair,  to  the  man  who  had  been  virtual 
owner,  that  is,  to  the  copyholder.  We  presume  to  think 
the  history  of  the  enfranchisement  of  copyhold  ought 
to  have  been  an  example  and  lesson  In  regard  to  the 
decision  of  the  commons  and  commonable  lands  of  the 
country.  Hitherto,  no  doubt,  they  have  been  disposed  of 
in  blind  obedience  to  a  legal  theory  by  no  means  fully 
borne  out  by  history.  A  more  equitable  and  rational 
course  would  be  to  do,  as  was  done,  with  universal 
approbation,  in  the  analogous  case  of  copyholds,  to  put 
the  teaching  of  antiquarians  and  the  fictions  of  jurists 
aside,  and  to  distribute,  if  distribution  is  requisite,  the 
commons  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  the  real 
beneficial  owners.  And  who  have  been  for  ages  the 
beneficial  owners  ?  Not  certainly  the  landowners,  who 
have  not  been  wont  to  draw  rent  or  pasture  their  flocks 
therein.  Not  certainly  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whose 
substantial  rights,  apart  from  minerals,  were  generally 
very  small.  Those  who  have  really  owned  the  commons 
have  been  the  people  whose  flocks  and  geese  fed  thereon ; 
the  thousands  whose  children  played  and  gambolled  and 
plucked  enjoyment  and  health  on  .those  green  acres ; 
the  people  who,  not  having  private  landed  property  of 
their  own,  found  their  recompense  in  the  precious  legacy 
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truth  and  the  humorous  Judge  have  both  some  excuse  for  the 
poverty  of  their  art,  the  politician  has  none.  He  appeals,  in  fact, 
to  the  same  audience  to  which  the  professor  of  literature 
appeals,  and  yet  no  one  accustomed  to  study  the  performances 
of  both  w'oulcl  think  of  judging  them  by  the  same  standard. 
The  politician  may  be  brilliant  upon  terms  upon  which  the 
writer  would  be  dull.  He  may  employ  with  astonishing 
success  artistic  devices  that  would  in  literature  be  transparently 
hollow  and  artificial,  and  he  may  even  gain  in  his  own  rohere 
a  high  reputation  for  the  mastery  with  which  he  employs.these 
crude  artistic  resources. 

it  is  singular  tliat  we  have  in  two  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  our  time  examples  which  illustrate  the  force  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  possess  un¬ 
doubted  mastenr  over  the  political  art,  and  as  both  have  also 
essayed  to  win  literary  fame  we  are  able  to  measure,  with  some 
approach  to  precision,  the  value  of  the  artistic  gifts  that  serve 
to  give  them  their  supremacy.  It  is  a  mistake,  we  think,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  the 
actual  merits  of  their  achievement  in  the  one  sphere  and  the 
other.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  a  novelist,  displayed  from  the  first 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  power  over  language  which 
he  now  exhibits  as  a  political  orator;  and  if_  hi 
stone’s  speeches  are  < 

contain  the  same  elements  of  weakness  that  ma; 
tected  in  his  literary  essays, 
tinned 


of  open  beatliH  and  commons.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  is  they  w  ho  ought  to  profit  by  the  distribution.  It  is 
needless  to  sny  that  the  Bill  has  not  been  drawn  in 
this  spirit.  I’he  people  who,  according  to  Mr.  Cross, 
deserve  in  the  first  instance  commiseration,  are  the 
landowners  who  have  been  endeavouring  to  introduce 
“high  cultivation,”  and  who  have  been  bullied  or  chaffed 
by  the  reluctance  of  Parliament  to  sanction  further 
inclosures.  The  “  disgrace  to  the  country  ”  which  is 
vividly  present  to  his  mind  is  the  difficulty  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  annoy  owners  who  are  anxious  to  convert 
into  arable  acres  the  contiguous  wastes.  It  is  out  of  this 
feeling — Fomewhat  one-sided,  we  submit — that  the  Bill 
has  been  bom.  And  this  being  so,  the  measure  being 
ostensibly  designed  to  palliate  a  few  superficial  grievances, 
it  can  scarcely  be  Mr.  Cross’s  expectation  that  his  Bill  is 
final.  We  njust  regard  it — perhaps  he  takes  the  same 
view — only  as  a  provisional  measure,  educating  the 
party  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Lefevre  said,  with  much  propriety,  when  the  Bill 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cross,  that  it  appeared  to  have 


J.  Glad- 

carefully  studied  they  will  be  found  to 

_ _  _ ’  ’  ly  be  de- 

I.  But  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  con- 
a  novelist,  and  nothing  more,  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  true  criticism  to  distinguish  him  as  a  great  master 
of  language ;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  known  only  by  his 
contributions  to  the  Contemporary  RevieWf  his  fame  would 
probably  be  small  enough.  Both  men,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  owe  their  success  in  literature  to  political  prestige. 
By  their  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  one  sphere  they 
have,  as  it  were,  forced  criticism  to  judge  of  their 
work  in  the  other  by  an  unusual  standard,  and  to  admit 
as  a  merit  what  would  otherwise  be  condemned  as  a 
defect.  The  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  is  notorious, 
for  no  one  could  read  such  an  essay  as  that,  for  instance,  on 
the  Prince  Consort,  without  being  impressed  by  the  vices  of 
its  literary  style.  There  is  not  in  the  same  number  of  the 
review  a  single  paper  which,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
can  be  said  to  display  so  many  and  such  glaring  defects.  Yet 
these  artistic  failings  may  be  easily  matched  in  many  of  his 
printed  speeches,  wnere  they  are  apparently  seldom  detected 
ny  his  audience.  A  similar  criticism  might  be  offered  with 
regard  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  has  now  become  quite  a 
Parliamentary  power.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  artistically 
imperfect  than  the  long  letters  of  “  Historicus  ”  that  used  to 
cumber  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  they  were,  we  believe, 
by  common  consent,  regarded  at  the  time  as  most  unwieldy 
utterances,  even  in  a  journal  whose  general  style  has  never 
been  delicately  graceful.  Now,  however,  the  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  has  changed.  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  speeches  are,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  just  as  clumsy  as  his  letters;  anyone 
who  has  ever  witnessed  his  process  of  impressing  a  joke  upon 
his  audience  must  be  painfully  aware  of  the  vices  of  the 
system  which  he  employs  with  so  much  apparent  success;  but 
such  are  the  present  conditions  of  political  life,  and  so  dense 
the  atmosphere  the  politician  has  to  penetrate,  that  these 
rough  and  importunate  methods  of  oratory  are  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  brilliant  political  gifts.  The  dull  and  persistent  blast 
of  a  fog-horn  is  mistaken  for  the  keenest  trumpet-note,  and  an 
orator  gains  the  ears  and  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  means  which  the  reader  of  a  country  newspaper  would 
scarcely  tolerate. 

It  was  very  interesting,  as  showing  the  value  to  its  possessor 
of  this  political  reputation,  to  observe  the  way  in  wnich  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novel  of  *  Lothair  ’  was  received  on  its  publication. 
If  such  a  novel  had  been  issued  merely  as  the  work  of  a  literary 
man  the  hollow  artifices  of  its  style  would  at  once  have  been 
exposed  and  the  writer  made  the  subject  of  much  merry  ridi¬ 
cule.  In  this  manner,  in  fact,  many  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  earlier 
novels  had  actually  been  received  by  the  critical  press  at 
the  date  of  their  publication,  and  no  one  reading  such  a 
romance  as  ‘  Henrietta  Temple,’  for  example,  with  a  view 
merely  to  study  its  art  qualities,  can  fail  to  bo  impressed 
with  the  absolute  bathos  of  its  eloquence  or  the  glaring 
artifice  of  its  attempts  at  the  picturesque.  And  for  all  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  of  workmanship  ‘  Lothair  ’  would  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  served  Thackeray’s  purpose  of  caricature  quite 
as  well  as  *  Coningsby.’  In  regard  to  all  the  qualities  of  high 
and  true  imaginative  power  it  is  equally  inadequate,  while  in 
the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  novel  there  is  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  presence  of  a  rare  and  curious  order 
of  intellect.  But  when  *  Lothair  ’  was  published  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  already  gained  a  great  parliamentary  reputation.  By  the 
very  modest  artistic  standard  which  is  applied  to  political 
utterances  he  had  been  pronounced  by  acclamation  to  be  a 
master  of  language,”  and  the  readers  of  *  Lothair  ’  accordingly 
went  about  to  discover  in  his  literary  style  the  signs  of 


THE  ART  OF  POLITICS. 

To  anyone  who  studies  English  politics  without  being 
greatly  attracted  by  their  material  nothing  is  so  striking  as  the 
veiy  modest  standard  by  which  even  the  most  brilliant  poli¬ 
ticians  have  to  be  judg^.  The  artistic  ideal  that  serves  the 
preacher  has  always  been  astonishingly  low,  but  there  we  may 
find  a  reason  which  partly  explains  the  defect.  The  preacher’s 
audience,  even  where  they  are  tolerably  cultivated,  are  thrown 
off  their  guanl  by  the  material  of  his  discourse,  and  criticism 
does  not  play  freelv  upon  a  performance  the  substance  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  divine.  But  in  politics  these  considerations 
do  not  prevail,  nor  has  the  politician  even  so  much  excuse  for 
the  poverty  of  his  art  as  may  be  found  for  the  Judge  who 
indulges  in  feeble  sallies  of  wit  from  the  bench.  Here  also  the 
conditions  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  success,  and  aie  therefore 
peculiarly  tempting  to  mediocrity.  The  mere  assurance  that 
laughter  will  be  immediately  suppressed  by  the  usher  of  the 
Court  is  sufficient  to  render  mirth  unreasonable  and  uncon¬ 
trollable,  and  the  judicial  atmosphere  is  so  heavily  charged 
with  legal  dullness  that  the  very  teeblest  joke  goes  off  with  a 
loud  report.  But  although  the  inspired  exponent  of  divine 
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authenticated  genius.  Individual  passages  were  committed  to 
memory  and  repeated  with  enthusiasm,  as  young  ladies  used 
at  one  time  to  treasure  up  and  repeat  the  lines  of  Tupper,  and 
with  about  equal  artistic  reason.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  men  actually  believed  the  catch  phrase  of  the 
hour,  and  really  regarded  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  master  of  language 
in  the  sense  in  which  Keats  and  Tennyson  are  masters  of 
language ;  and  to  some  extent  the  author  of  ^  Lothair  ’  retains 
this  fictitious  literary  fame. 

As  a  politician  of  "course  the  fame  is  by  no  means  fictitious. 
For  all  purposes  of  Parliamentary  debate  or  civic  festival,  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  no  doubt  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  master  of 
language,”  and  the  kind  of  mastery  he  possesses  permits  us  to 
judge  of  the  mfts  of  style,  which  are  most  potent  in  politics. 
"Nothing  is  indeed  more  remarkable  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  successes 
of  style  than  the  entire  effrontery  with  which  artifice  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  art.  No  other  politician  of  the  time  is  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  coining  phrases,  because  no  other  would  dare  to  trust 
himself  to  such  transparent  conventions  of  language ;  but  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  the  same  kind  of  confidence  in  Ins  audience  and 
the  same  quick  perception  of  their  entire  simplicity  that  the 
transpontine  actor  feels  in  uttering  virtuous  sentiments  to  the 
gallery.  He  and  the  actor  both  know  that,  however  outworn 
or  obviously  artificial  the  phrases  in  which  they  are  offered, 
the  audience  will  still  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  applaud  these 
virtuous  sentiments.  And  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  his  audience 
cannot  in  either  case  be  altogether  cynical.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  representative  of  loquacious  virtue  on  the  stage  is  the 
actor  who  shares  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  for  the 
sounding  and  hollow  phrases  he  has  to  utter;  and  in  the 
same  tray  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
not  without  a  sincere  and  unaffected  admiration  for  the 
theatric  imagery  with  which  he  so  often  charms  the  House 
of  Commons.  No  charlatan’s  success  can  be  said  to  be  com¬ 
plete  imtil  he  himself  has  partly  become  the  victim  of  his 
own  artifice,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  complete  a  charlatan  in 
the  use  of  language  that  we  cannot  but  believe  him  to  be  a 
believer  in  himself.  Indeed,  it  is  incredible  that  anyone  with¬ 
out  a  real  belief  in  its  worth  and  beauty,  could  venture  upon 
such  an  image  as  that  about  the  standards  of  St.  George  and  the 
mountains  of  Rasselas.  A  cynic  might  possibly  invent  a 
theatrical  phrase  and  calculate  its  effect,  but  he  could  not  utter 
it  with  the  simple  complacency  which  gives  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
phrases  their  popular  force  and  power.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  like  the  **  gods  ”  in  the  suburban  theatre,  enjoy  these 
simple  sentiments,  and  they  enjoy  them  all  the  more  from  the 
feeling  that  their  hero  genuinely  shares  the  feelings  that  are 
thrust  into  his  part 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BEES  AND  ANTS. 

Two  or  three  yeare  ago  a  learned  doctor  wrote  a  big  book  to 
prove  that  the  so-called  inferior  animals  are  really  our  superiors 
in  any  single  quality  that  can  be  named.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  with  us,  when  we  are  out  of  humour  with  our  fellows, 
when  our  nerves  are  out  of  order,  or  when  we  have  been 
temporarily  upset  by  some  trying  instance  of  what  we  consider 
outi^eous  selfishness  and  ingratitude,  to  go  for  consolation  to 
our  dumb  companions.  One  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  most 
touching  little  poems  is  an  address  to  his  falcons,  who  kept  by 
him  when  all  else  at  Henry’s  court  had  forsaken  him ;  and 
there  are  few  persons  in  humble  and  less  precarious  life  than 
the  courtier’s  who  have  not  felt  the  same  mood.  We  have  all 
been  inclined  at  various  times  to  contrast  the  constancy  of  four- 
footed  and  feathered  dependents  with  the  inconstancy  of  human 
friends.  But  Dr.  Lindsay  went  farther  than  this,  and  seriously 
maintained  that,  though  none  of  the  lower  animals  were  equal 
to  man  in  the  sum  total  of  their  nfts,  there  was  not  a  single 
virtuous  affection,  not  a  single  quafity  of  intellect,  which  was  not 
to  be  found  in  more  perfect  development  in  the  lower  creation 
Chan  in  man.  In  all  qualities  of  will  and  afiection  they  are  our  ac¬ 
knowledged  superiors ;  no  human  being  pretends  to  the  tenacious 
courage  of  the  xasmanian  Devil  or  the  single-hearted  attachment 
of  the  sheep-dog.  But  even  our  intellects  are  clumsier  machines. 
What  human  habitation,  for  instance,  is  constructed  with  the 
delicate  skill  of  a  bee-hive  ?  We  call  it  instinct,  but  it  is  really 
superior  intelligence.  *  And  what  Conservative  Government  is 
conducted  with  the  respect  for  order  which  pervades  every 
department  of  a  jealously-limited  monarchy  of  ants  ? 

If  every  story  were  true  that  has  been  told  about 
the  sagacity  and  the  fidelity  of  the  “  lower  ”  animals, 
a  very  good  case  might  be  made  out  for  reversing  the 
epithet.  Now  we  have  no  desire  to  hurt  anyone’s  feel¬ 
ings,  but  we  must  confess  that  our  faith  in  the  lower 
animals  has  been  seriously  shaken,  if  not  for  ever  destroyed,  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  observations  and  experiments  on  bees, 
wasps,  and  ants.  It  is  true  that  Sir  John  has  hitherto  confined 
himself  to  undermining  the  character  of  insects,  but  seeing  that 
these  animals  have  hitherto  been  held  up  as  patterns  to  poor 


humanity,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  but  even  by 
scientific  text-books,  we  can  no  longer  be  confident  that 
animals  associated  with  us  by  dearer  ties  will  bear  the  ordeal 
when  their  pretensions  shall  also  be  exposed  to  strict  scientific 
exainination.  However  sad  it  may  be  we  must  resign  many 
cherished  beliefs  about  bees  and  ants.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
not  yet  ventured  to  miestion  their  skill  in  constructing  their 
hives,  or  the  wisdom  oi  their  administrative  arrangements;  he 
leaves  them  with  a  certain  dry  and  narrow  amount  of  intellect, 
directed  with  exquisite  precision  to  limited  objects,  and  capable 
of  wonderful  persistence  in  unrelieved  routine  ;  !fht  ho  has  in¬ 
flicted  an  irreparable  blow  on  their  moral  character,  has  left 
them  in  fact  with  hardly  any  moral  character  at  all.  Nothing 
meets  with  more  universal  and  unquestioned  acceptance  than 
the  belief  in  the  mutual  helpfulness  ot  bees.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  them  as  ideal  communists,  models  of 
self-sacrifice,  the  individual  doing  nothing  for  itself  alone,  but 
everything  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Every  boy 
who  has  tried  to  appropriate  more  than  his  fiiir  share  of  sweets 
or  playthings  has  had  this  brought  under  his  notice  as  a 
fact  which  he  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  It  has 
found  its  way  without  suspicion  into  the  works  of  en¬ 
tomologists.  Who  does  not  believe  that  if  a  bee  or 
an  ant  lights  upon  a  treasure,  a  jar  of  honey  or 
treacle,  it  will  at  once  seize  as  much  as  it  can  carry 
!  and  hurry  off  home  with  the  news  of  its  discovery,  to 
return  in  a  few  minutes  with  as  many  of  its  companions 
as  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  disengaged  ?  We  have 
all  heard  parallel  anecdotes  to  that  which  Messrs.  KirW  and 
Spence  relate  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Franklin.  **  Dr.  Prank- 
lin  having  found  a  number  of  ants  in  a  jar  of  treacle,  shook 
them  out,  and  suspended  the  jar  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling. 
By  chance  one  ant  remained,  which,  after  eating  its  till,  with 
some  difficulty  found  its  way  up  the  string,  and,  thence  reach¬ 
ing  the  ceiling,  escaped  by  the  wall  to  its  nest.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  a  great  company  of  ants  sallied  out  of  their  hole, 
climbed  the  ceiling,  crept  along  the  string  into  the  pot,  and* 
began  to  eat  again  ;  this  they  continued  until  the  treacle  was 
all  consumed,  one  swarm  running  up  the  string  while  another 
passed  down.”  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  conclude  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  the  one  ant  had  in  this  instance  conveyed  news 
of  the  booty  to  his  comrades,  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
at  once  directed  their  steps  in  a  body  to  the  only  accessible 
route.  But  Sir  John  Luboock’s  expenments  have  rendered  it 
very  doubtful  whether  either  bees  or  ants  do  ever  communicate 
the  news  of  such  windfalls  to  their  companions.  Whether  this 
is  a  moral  defect,  or  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  means  of  communication — that  the  social  insects  have  not, 
as  has  been  so  universally  taken  for  granted,  a  language  of 
their  own — is  a  hard  question,  but  these  experiments  shut  us 
up  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  alternatives. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  made  his  first  experiments  on  bees  in  the 
autumn  of  1874.  The  central  idea  in  his  experiments  was  to 
test  whether,  when  a  bee  has  discovered  a  stock  of  food,  it 
will  bring  others  to  profit  by  the  discovery ;  and  with  this 
view  he  placed  some  honey  in  a  spot  where  it  would  not 
readily  be  found  by  bees,  then  brought  a  bee  to  the  spot 
marked  it  with  a  spot  of  paint,  and  watched  whether  it  would 
bring  or  send  others  to  the  honey.  At  the  very  outset  of  his 
observations  he  encountered  an  unexpected  difliculty.  When 
we  have  seen  bees  roaming  from  sweet  to  sweet  on  a  hillside 
in  summer,  we  have  imagined  that  they  came  from  considerable 
distances  with  deliberate  purpose  to  this  happy  hunting- 
ground.  Bees  have  a’business-like  air  about  their  movements, 
so  unlike  the  aimless  and  idle  buzzing  of  the  ^  on  the  pane. 
But  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a  deception.  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
brought  bee  after  bee  to  his  concealed  honey  from  a  distance 
of  only  200  yards,  but  they  flew  away  after  feeding  heartily, 
and  neither  sent  others  nor  returned  themselves.  With  some 
trouble,  he  trained  several  bees  to  come  by  bringing  them  by 
stages  of  twenty  yards,  but  they  did  not  impart  their  know¬ 
ledge  to  others.  Then  he  procured  a  Marriott’s  observatory 
hive,  and  placed  it  in  a  window,  with  the  chief  entrance 
opening  outside,  but  with  a  small  postem-door  opening  into 
his  room.  Then  further  disclosures  were  made  of  the  limited 
intelligence  of  his  bees.  He  placed  some  honey  on  a  table, 
and  from  time  to  time  fed  certmn  bees  on  it.  Those  who  had 
been  fed  soon  got  accustomed  to  come,  and  went  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  hive  by  the  postem-door  with  great 
regularity,  as  often  as  four  or  five  times  au  hour ;  but  so  far 
from  there  being  a  general  invasion  from  the  hive,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  the  marked  bees  never  showed  any  desire  to 
introduce  a  friend,  and  no  strange  bees  ever  came  to  the  honey, 
except  by  independent  accident.  Not  only  so,  but  the  familiar 
visitors  showed  a  singular  want  of  intelligence  in  finding  their 
way  about.  There  were  three  windows  in  the  room ;  and 
when  they  flew  to  the  light  and  hit  upon  the  wrong  window, 
they  remained  buzzing  about  trying  in  helpless  confusion 
to  get  through  the  glass.  If  they  flew  to  the  top  of  the 
window  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  hive  was  placed, 
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they  swmed  e<juallT  helpless,  and  had  be  shown  the 
way  to  the  postern.  This  want  of  local  intelligence  Sir  John 
illostrat^  in  a  still  more  surprising  war.  He  t^k  a  large  bell 
glass,  with  the  closed  end  turned  towards  the  light,  and  put  a  I 
bee  in  it.  The  bee  could  not  find  its  way  out ;  it  buzzed  against  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  never  thought  of  turning  round  to  | 
get  out  by  the  mouth.  This  was  not  an  exceptionally  stupid  , 
bee ;  he  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  great  many,  and  they  | 
showed  the  same  helplessness.  Wasps,  with  whom  Sir  John  i 
also  experimented,  ard  whose  character  generally  as  against  j 
bees  he  has  done  much  to  vindicate,  showed  greater  versatility ;  j 
a  wasp  put  into  the  glass  buzzed  about  fur  a  little,  but  soon  j 
found  the  exit.  A  common  fly  put  into  the  glass  was  out  j 
again  in  a  moment  like  a  shot.  Nothing  could  be  more  | 
of  a  contradiction  to  received  notions  than  these  observations 
on  bees.  Another  curious  discovery  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  , 
b**  made  is  in  regard  to  their  sensitiveness  to  colour.  It  seems  | 
clear  that  they  can  distioguifeh  colours.  One  day  Sir  John 
placed  some  honey  on  slips  of  glass  resting  on  black,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  green,  blue,  and  red  paper.  A  bee  which 
was  placed  on  the  orange  returned  twenty  times  to  that  slip 
of  glass,  only  once  or  twice  visiting  the  others,  though  he 
moved  the  position  and  also  the  honey.  The  next  morning 
again  two  or  three  bees  paid  twenty-one  visits  to  the  orange 
and  yellow,  and  only  four  to  all  the  other  slips  of  glass.  ^  lie 
then  moved  the  glass,  after  which,  out  of  thirty-two  visits, 
twentv-two  were  to  the  orange  and  yellow.  These  and  other 
experiments  showed  a  real  disposition,  which  was  also  well 
marked  in  the  case  of  wasps,  towards  the  orange  and  yellow. 
Sir  John  proved,  however,  by  a  separate  experiment,  that  they 
could  also  see  blue.  But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  all 
bis  discoveries  is  the  absolute  indiflerence  of  bees  to  any  sound 
audible  to  the  human  ear.  He  never  found  them  take  any  | 
notice  of  any  noise  he  made,  even  when  it  was  close  to  them. 
He  tried  one  of  his  bees  with  a  violin.  She  was  equally  in- 
difierent  to  the  most  musical  and  the  most  excruciating  notes. 
\  dog-whistle,  a  shrill  pipe,  and  a  set  of  tuning  forks,  extending 
over  three  octaves,  did  not  give  a  different  result ;  no  noise,  how¬ 
ever  close,  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  effect.  There  was  not 
even  a  twitch  of  the  antenn®.  Incidentally,  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments,  other  facts  came  to  light.  It  has  often 
been  said  by  moralists  that  if  one  bee  finds  another  in  distress, 
it  will  always  play  the  Good  Samaritan.  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
observations  do  not  bear  this  out.  He  has  seen  an  unfortunate 
bee  lying  helpless  after  immersion  in  water,  and  its  fellows  pur¬ 
suing  their  occupations  with  the  utmost  indifference.  The 
only  occasions  on  which  they  have  shown  any  interest  in  the 
fate  of  a  hapless  sister  have  been  when  her  legs  were  covered 
with  honey ;  this  they  would  suck,  and  then  go  cynically  on 
their  way. 

Our  readers  may  remember  our  describing  some  months  ago 
a  very  pretty  experiment  made  by  the  same  investigator  to 
test  the  constructive  power  of  ants.  He  suspended  a  slip  of 
glass,  with  some  larv®  on  it,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  above  the 
entrance  to  an  ant’s  nest,  placed  some  ants  on  it,  and  watched 
the  result.  An  inch  or  two  from  the  larv®  he  placed  some 
line  mould,  with  which,  if  it  occurred  to  them,  they  might 
construct  a  bridge  to  their  nest.  But  this  they  showed  no  dis¬ 
position  to  do.  They  seized  the  larv®,  and  tri^  to  get  over  the 
edge  of  the  glass.  Some  of  them  tumbled  over  upon  other 
ants  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  spectacle,  but  this  did  not 
suggest  to  them  the  feasibility  of  making  the  leap.  If  any  of 
the  spectetor  ants  bad  given  them  **  a  back,”  they  could  have 
touched  it  with  their  antennse,  and  guided  their  leap,  but  this 
was  not  done,  .\fter  a  little  they  tried  climbing  up  the  string 
by  which  the  slip  of  glass  was  suspended,  and  in  this  way 
reached  the  nest  by  a  circuit  of  thirteen  feet.  They  returned, 
and  went  backwards  and  forwards  by  this  circuit ;  but,  short  as 
the  distance  was  between  the  glass  and  the  nest,  and  though 
they  bad  the  mould  handy,  they  made  no  attempt  to  construct 
a  bridge,  as,  from  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  engineering 
resources  of  ants,  was  to  have  been  expected. 

Further  observations  on  ants  were  communicated  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  to  the  Linn® an  Society  last  week.  He  has 
discredited  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  ants  as  much  as  that  of 
bees.  When  they  find  a  stock  of  food  they  do  not  bring  a 
host  of  fellow-workers  to  carry  it  away.  The  individual  ant 
placed  at  the  food  and  marked,  journeys  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  with  the  greatest  diligence,  but  shows  no  desire  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  others  to  help  in  its  work.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  a  stranger  issues  from  the  nest,  and  comes  to  the  food 
which  is  placed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Whether  it 
process  upon  information,  or  accompanies  its  comrades  from 
curiosity,  or  follows  the  track  made  ny  the  familiar  visitor  by 
scent,  are  excessively  difficult  questions  to  determine,  and  Sir 
John  has  devised  one  of  his  most  ingenious  experiments  to 
test  this.  Near  the  nest  he  has  placed  a  little  trough,  with  a 
^ard  sloping  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  nest  to  the  edge  of 
it  In  the  trough,  propped  up  on  sticks  of  wax,  he  has  placed 
little  platforms,  communicatmg  with  the  sloping  board  by 


bridges  of  paper.  Then  he  trains  an  ant  to  travel  backwards 
and  forwards  for  larv®  placed  on  one  of  these  platforms,  and 
watches  to  see  whether  any  stranger  ant  finds  its  way  to  the 
treasure,  and  how  it  seems  to  proceed.  Now,  if  the  stranger 
came  directed  by  a  description  of  the  locality,  it  would  take 
the  bridge  to  the  larv®  by  which  the  marked  ant  was  in  the 
habit  of  travelling.  But  Sir  John’s  experiment  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  when  a  stranger  comes  it  goes  by  scent  and  not  by 
direction.  As  soon  as  he  sees  a  stranger  making  down  the 
slope  from  the  nest,  along  the  track  of  the  marked  ant,  he 
shifts  the  bridge  over  which  that  ant  has  reached  the  larv®, 
and  rests  the  farther  end  of  it  on  another  platform,  putting  a 
fresh  bridge  in  the  place  of  the  one  which  he  has  removed. 
Out  of  1*50  strangers  whom  he  has  observed,  only  twenty-one 
took  the  right  direction ;  the  others  followed  the  scented 
bridge  which  led  to  nothing.  This  is  a  most  interesting  dis¬ 
covery  as  bearing  on  the  means  by  which  ants  communicate. 
The  facts  which  Sir  John  has  observed,  while  they  do  not  ab¬ 
solutely  prove  that  ants  do  not  communicate  with  each  other 
at  all,  are  quite  compatible  with  that  conclusion.  The  stranger 
ants  may  come  because  the  marked  ant  has  told  them  that  if 
they  follow  the  track  they  will  find  something  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  but  they  also  may  follow  the  track  of  their  own  inde¬ 
pendent  motion,  simply  because  it  is  a  track,  and  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do.  Manifestly  it  is  by  scent,  and  not  bj 
sight,  that  they  proceed.  Their  sensitiveness  to  smell  Sir 
John  has  demonstrated  otherwise,  b^  putting  camel’s  hair 
pencils  dipped  in  different  scents  in  their  way,  and  noting  how 
they  are  afl'ected.  But  of  sounds,  ants,  like  bees,  take  not  the 
least  notice.  Altogether,  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  proved  them 
to  be  much  more  limited  creatures  than  moralists  and  anec- 
dotists  have  led  us  to  believe.  He  has  still  left  them  with 
their  industry,  but  left  them  with  it  as  a  dry  faculty,  un¬ 
relieved  by  any  natural  affection,  and  directed  by  a  very  narrow 
amount  of  intelligence.  He  has  all  but  proved  them  to  be 
!’  equally  destitute  of  “  ideas  ”  and  of  moral  principles. 


COEEESPONDEXCE. 

THE  PRISCE  INDIA.  . 

The  following  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication, 
but  it  gives  so  fresh  a  picture  of  what  the  writer  saw  that  it 
may  be  found  interesting  if  only  as  a  contrast  to  the  more 
studied  manner  of  the  Special  Correspondent : — 

January  9,  1876. 

Dear  Old  Feftow, — Behold  me  in  the  City  of  the  Saints 
— the  Holy  City  of  Ind.  Having  passed  through  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sham  at  Calcutta  (of  which  more  anon),  having  pass¬ 
ably  enjoyed  myself  at  Bankipore,  where  the  Prince  was 
also  received,  but  in  a  more  Oriental  style,  I  have,  as  it 
were,  shaken  off  the  dust  from  my  feet  against  the  Western 
civilisation,  and  have  taken  sanctuary  within  the  Courts  of 
the  Goddess  Kali.  Outside,  as  I  write,  is  a  turmoil  of 
trumpets  and  shawms,  of  cymbals,  gongs,  and  bells,  with 
which  the  votaries  are  doing  homage.  From  the  close  high 
streets  hard  by  comes  the  sound  of  the  hammers  of  the 
makers  of  silver  shrines  to  the  Goddess,  and  I  enter  fully 
into  the  feelings  of  Festus  on  the  one  hand  and  Gallio  on  the 
other.  Herod  Antipas  and  Agrippa — that  is  to  say,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Collector — have  their  snug  country-houses 
some  three  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  if  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(as  they  frequently  do)  should  preach  and  cause  a  riot  in  the 
city,  I  doubt  not  that  the  English  magistrate  would  assemble 
the  leading  men  of  the  town,  and  in  very  nearly  the  words  of 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Ephesus  tell  them  that  if  they  had  aught 
to  complain  of  there  were  the  Courts  and  the  Penal  Code. 

Not  without  penalties  have  I  attained  hither.  Much  dirt 
have  I  eaten  in  the  railway,  once  was  my  hat  blown  away,  and’ 
twice  stormy  altercations  with  stationmasters  imperillM  my 
peace ;  but,  worse  misfortune  of  all,  on  changing  carriages  at 
the  junction  of  Mogul  Serai,  my  servants  left  behind  my 
writing- box,  containing  all  my  books  and  manuscripts,  the  fruit 
of  the  last  six  months^  hard  work.  I  am  inclined  to  take  this 
as  an  indication  that  my  road  northward  is  barred,  and  think  I' 
shall  return  to  my  old  studies. 

I  left - last  month  to  attend  the  gathering  to  do  honour 

to  the  Prince’s  arrival  at  Calcutta.  I  went  to  Calcutta,  but  did 
not  ioin  the  press  who  raved  for  tickets  and  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  a  reserved  seat.  1  lit  my  pipe  when  the  royal 
salute  was  fired,  and  strolled  forth  as  a  Bohemian  should,  to 
take  my  view  of  the  entree  among  the  people.  It  was  a  stupid 
business — simply  a  long  line  of  carriages  filled  with  people  in 
gilt  coats.  My  delight  was  to  listen  to  the  remarks  in  the 
crowd.  ^  “  By  Allah,”  said  one  bearded  Mussulman,  **  which  is- 
the  Prince  ?  he  is  undistin^uishable  from  the  crowd  of 
Feringhees.”  **  That  is  sur^y  him,”  replied  his  compioiony 
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pointing  to  Dean  of  the  body-^uard,  dressed  in  goi^eous  red 
and  gold,  on  a  capering  horse.  Strange  and  wonderful,” 
said  the  first,  are  these  Frank  people.  They  call  eve^one 
to  see  the  Shahzada,  and  then  do  not  show  him  to  us.”  Yes,” 
said  a  third,  I  thought  surely  he  would  have  sat  alone  like 
the  son  of  a  kin^,  upon  the  largest  elephant  in  the  world  ;  but 
what  is  this  which  we  have  seen  ?  ”  If  it  please  God,”  ob¬ 
served  the  first,  although  we  do  not  see  him,  yet  he  will  be 
like  the  sun  in  the  rainy  season.”  Chorus :  Yes,  now  that 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  the  misfortunes  of  this  poor  country,” 
&C.,  &c,  (Local  colour;  While  writing  this  I  have  been 
twice  interrupted ;  first,  by  the  family  priest,  who  came  to 
bless  ^me  with  his  hands  full  of  roses  ;  and  second,  by  a  silver 
stick  in  waiting,  with  an  invitation  from  a  native  prince.)  Well, 
to  resume,  after  the  Prince’s  entry,  there  was  a  lev^e  and  a 
ball,  to  neither  of  which  did  I  go,  as  I  felt  sure  that  the 
crowd  would  be  so  great  that  I  should  not  be  missed.  I  went, 
however,  to  a  garden  party,  to  which  everybody  was  invited 
to  meet  His  Royal  Highness,  and  it  really  was  a  very  pretty 
sight.  In  the  first  pl^e,  my  eyes  revelled  in  the  deliciously 
picturesque  costumes  of  our  English  ladies,  which  in  freshness 
and  delicacy  of  contrasts  were  almost  French.  Then  there 
were  the  mighty  Princes  of  the  East — Scindhia,  gloomy  and 
blackavised  ;  J chore,  a  Malacca  Prince ;  the  Burmese  and 
Nepaulese  Ambassadors ;  Cashmere,  a  portly  picture  of  a  Hindu; 
and  Patiala.  ^  This  latter  was  one  blaze  of  diamonds.  I  never 
saw  such  a  eight.  On  his  neck  he  wore  the  famous  suite  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  in  his  turban 
blazed  a  larger  constellation.  His  coat  alone  was  said  to  have 
cost  10,000/.  Altogether  he  was  a  walking  Golconda,  and  in  face 
^d  person  the  handsomest  native  there.  As  the  evening  closed 
in,  the  gardens  were  prettily  illuminated,  and  then  by  torchlight 
a  number  of  maidens  performed  their  national  antics  before 
the  company.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  crowded  eagerly  around  to  see  the  sight,  reprobating 
the  barbarism  and  uncouthness  of  the  performers,  and  some 
even  stigmatising  the  performance  as  indecent.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  there  would  be  just  as  much  indecency  in  dress 
that  evening  at  the  Government  House  ball,  when  the  Prince, 
as  is  his  gracious  wont,  would  stamp  the  approval  of  his  notice 
on  the  prettiest  women  in  the  room ;  so  while  everybody  else 
hurried  off  to  dine  and  dress  for  the  ball,  I  pulled  out  the  dear 
old  pipe,  and  sat  down  with  the  despised  men  and  maidens  to 
have  a  talk  with  them  in  their  native  tongue. 

The  next  dav  were  the  illuminations,  and  these  were  really 
grand.  They  have  been  well  described  in  the  papers. 

After  that  came  the  Chapter  of  the  Star  of  India.  Next  day 
I  left  my  club  and  journeyed  to  the  house  of  a  native,  from 
whom  I  had  received  an  invitation.  Here  it  was  very  pleasant. 
I  emerged  from  the  top-hat  atmosphere  of  the  Calcutta  Tophet, 
and  once  more  slid  into  quasi-Bohemianism  and  comfort.  We 
wore  shooting-coats,  and  played  vigorously  at  badminton  and 
racquets,  called  upon  people  who  were  glad  to  see  us,  and  in 
a  dozen  days  received  twice  as  many  invitetions  to  stay  with  as 
many  people. 

The  Prince  came  upon  us,  however,  like  a  Nemesis,  and 
stifled  all  cheerful  gaiety.  I  went  to  the  Durbar,  and  saw  all 
the  men  file  by  the  Pnnce  in  more  or  less  uneasy  postures. 
After  this  presentation  there  was  a  really  magnificent  spectacle. 
Four  hundred  elephants,  which  had  formed  a  living  and  majestic 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  Durbar  tent,  defiled  before  the 
Prince,  all  gaily  ]minted  and  behung  with  trappings  of  almost 
fabulous  value.  They  were  headed  by  an  enormous  creature 
belon^ng  to  the  Rajah  of  Hulwa.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
high  he  was,  but  he  seemed  at  least  twelve  feet  from  howdah 
to  ground.  He  was  literally  covered  with  solid  gold  and 
jewels,  even  his  tusks  being  cased  in  golden  sheaths  terminating 
in  golden  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  was  a  sparkling 
mirror.  Hundreds  more  of  these  colossal  creatures  came  by — 
eitfth-shakinff ;  “  hasti,”  as  the  old  Sanskrit  has  it,  the  beast 
with  a  hand.”  I  marvel  at  an  elephant,  and  can  sit  smoking  by 
the  side  of  one  for  hours.  The  procession  was  aptly  closed  by 
a  miniature  animal  of  about  four  feet  high,  who,  on  arriving 
before  the  Prince,  made  obeisance  by  prostrating  itself  and 
bowing  its  head  to  the  ground,  and  then,  to  the  amusement  of 
all,  arose  and  performed  a  most  clever  dance  in  imitation  of 
the  native  nautch  girls,  keeping  capital  time  with  its  feet, 
jingling  the  bells  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  and  taking 
altogemer,  as  it  seemed,  a  special  pride  in  its  own  performance. 
After  this  there  was  a  big  breakfast,  which  I  did  not  attend, 
and  then  The  Fountain  of  Honour  ”  went  away,  and  I  thank 
God  we  have  done  with  him. 


A  QUERY. 

If  Beeronets  are  brewed  from  beer, 

A  process  of  thb  queer  age, 

"Why  should  they  fear  to  brew  a  peer 
To  ornament  the  Beerage  ? 


POETEY. 

- 0— 

THE  FACE  OP  MY  MISTRESS, 

WHICH  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  SHALL  DRAW  FOR  ME. 

In  poring  o’er  her  face,  which  is  not  fair 
To  casual  eyes  as  it  is  fair  in  mine, 

I  ponder  oft  what  painter-hand  divine 
Had  surest  caught  the  soul  of  beauty  there ; 

And  for  the  task,  in  wayward  fancy,  dare 
Evoke  some  sturdy  trutn-teller — Holbein 
Or  Diirer — or  anon  some  Florentine, 

Of  grace  more  delicate  and  dainty-rare. 

But  most  to  thee,  great  master,  most  to  thee, 

O  Leonardo,  do  I  turn,  whose  gaze 
Through  swirl  of  change  and  time’s  slow  gathering  haze 
Pierced  radiant,  and  who  thus  did’st  strangely  see 
The  high-soul’d  cultured  lady  of  our  days. 

Master,  the  face  I  love,  draw  it  for  me ! 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 


LITERATUEE. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

The  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston :  1816-1865. 
"With  Selections  from  his  Speeches  and  Correspondence.  By 
the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  London  :  Richa^  Bentley  and 
Son. 

[First  Notice. '\ 

Mr.  Ashley  makes  no  pretension  to  the  literary  merits 
of  Lord  Dalling,  whose  work  he  has  been  chosen  to  con¬ 
tinue,  but  every  reader  will  readily  forgive  the  absence 
of  brilliant  writing  in  consideration  of  the  good  taste  and 
intelligence  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  task,  and 
the  frank  use  he  has  made  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  corre¬ 
spondence.  .  Lord  Palmerston  was  one  of  the  most  bril-. 
liant  of  letter- writers,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  that 
now  all  but  extinct  art ;  his  letters  have  all  the  personal 
flavour,  the  directness  and  vivacity,  the  unstudi^  fresh¬ 
ness  and  sparkle  of  “  written  talk.”  Mr.  Ashley,  of 
course,  has  not  been  able  to  throw  aside  all  reserve  in 
his  extracts  from  Palmerston’s  correspondence,  but  we 
find  ourselves  oftener  agreeably  surprised  at  what  he 
publishes  than  chagrined  at  what  he  has  been  compelled 
to  withhold.  It  might  seem  not  the  best  moment  for 
publishing  a  life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  now,  when  some  of 
his  chief  objects  as  a  politician  have  been  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  frustrated,  when  “the  integrity. of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  ”  which  he  laboured  so  hai*d  to  maintain  has  be¬ 
come  a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  he  did  his  utmost  to  keep  in  the  brain  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  possessions  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
keystone  of  the  British  Empire.  Still  the  publication  will 
do  Lord  Palmerston’s  memory  no  harm ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  serve  as  a  most  opportune  vindication,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  read  these  volumes  without  feeling  the 
charm  of  his  many  brilliant  qualities,  and  forming  a 
higher  opinion  of  his  political  sagacity  and  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  his  sympathies.  His  over-confidence  and 
his  unreasonable  pugnacity  in  defence  of  his  prejudices 
led  to  consequences  not  always  to  be  admired,  and  often 
to  be  deplored;  but  the  fair  way  of  looking  at  his  disagree¬ 
able  characteristics  is  to  regard  them  as  the  excess  of 
good  qualities  of  energy  and  decision,  which  were  often 
worthily  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  country.  ^ 

The  first  of  Mr.  Ashley’s  volumes  deals  with  Lord 
Palmerston’s  third  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office  from 
1846  to  1851,  and  the  second  with  his  work  at  the 
Home  Office  in  the  Aberdeen  administration,  and  his 
direction  of  affairs  when  he  became  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  But  the  matters  dealt  with  are  so  closely 
related  to  what  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
political  world  that  most  persons,  befoi’e  sitting  down 
to  a  steady  perusal,  will  turn  first  to  those  passages  which 
bear  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  Turkish  policy,  and  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  Suez  Canal.  A  short  appendix  of  three 
pages  states  concisely  the  grounds  on  which  liord  Pal- 
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merston  decided  that  it  was  well  for  England  to  hold 
aloof  from  M.  de  Lesscps  and  his  project.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Ijord  Russell,  and  it  is  an  amusing 
document  to  read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  It 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  fact  that,  when 
railways  first  began  to  be  constructed  in  England,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  towns  to  petition  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  this  disturbing  innovation  should  be  carried 
as  far  as  possible  from  their  neighbourhood.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  in  his  clear  decisive  way,  marshalled  his  ob¬ 
jection  under  throe  heads — commercial,  engineering,  and 
political.  He  admitted  that  if  the  Canal  could  be  made, 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  an  advantage  to  commerce ; 
“  any  great  work  which  would  considerably  shorten 
the  voyage  to  India  would  be  advantageous  to  all 
nations  trading  by  sea  to  Asia.”  Even  on  this  ground, 
however,  he  entertained  some  misgivings,  for  “  it  was 
demonstrated  by  a  Dutch  engineer  that,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea,  in  con- 
sor|uenoo  of  coral  reefs,  prevailing  winds,  and  in¬ 
tense  heat,  the  navigation  round  the  Cape  would,  ex¬ 
cept  with  regard  to  very  powerful  steamers,  be  shorter 
and  cheaper  than  through  the  Canal.”  But  Lord 
Palmerston  was  very  sceptical  of  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
structing  the  Canal.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  that  it 
was  “  a  bubble  scheme,  taken  up  on  political  grounds, 
and  in  antagonism  to  English  interests  and  English 
policy.”  When  he  expre8.sed  his  views,  in  December 
1861,  most  of  the  money  that  M.  de  Lesseps  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  was  spent,  and  not  a  spadeful  had 
been  turned  up  for  the  construction  of  the  Canal.  M. 
de  Lesseps  had  not  quite  half-finished  his  rigohy  a  boat- 
canal  parallel  to  the  projected  great  canal,  intended  to 
be  used  like  a  railway  for  the  easier  conveyance  of 
workmen,  provisions,  and  materials.  Looking  at  the 
time  and  money  spent  upon  this  preliminary  work.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  inclined  to  ridicule  the  great  work  as 
the  project  of  a  fanatic.  In  this  view,  he  did  not  much 
care  to  consider  what  would  be  the  political  effect  of 
the  Canal  if  completed,  but  oven  then  he  did  not  see 
that  it  could  be  to  the  advantage  of  England.  “Of 
course,”  he  said,  “the  first  week  of  a  war  between 
France  and  England  would  see  15,000  or  20,000  French¬ 
men  in  possession  of  the  Canal,  to  keep  it  open  for 
them  and  shut  for  us ;  ”  we  should  be  obliged  to  send 
ships  and  troops  round  the  Cape,  and  France  would 
have  the  great  naval  and  military  advantage  of  a  short 
cut  to  the  Indian  seas.  Wo  who  are  wise  with 
the  knowledge  of  subsequent  facts  are  ready  to  de¬ 
clare  this  plausible  forecast  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Polonius  wisdom,  and  yet  it  was  not  so  foolish  as  it 
now  looks.  The  Franco-German  war  has  changed 
all  the  conditions  of  1861,  but  as  things  then  stood 
Palmerston  was  probably  quite  right.  His  forecast  has. 
been  discredited  by  circumstances  which  no  politician 
could  have  foreseen.  It  is  not  so  much  a  blow  to  Pal¬ 
merston’s  reputation  for  foresight  as  an  illustration  of 
the  impossibility  of  accurate  foresight  in  politics.  Pal¬ 
merston  acted  up  to  the  best  of  his  lights  at  the  time, 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  best  thing  that  a  politician  can 
do.  He  must  leave  it  to  his  successors  to  deal  with 
altered  circumstances  when  they  do  alter. 

If  Palmerston  had  been  governed  by  an  enlightened 
selfishness,  he  might  not  have  acted  injudiciously,  as  it 
appears  now,  if,  instead  of  opposing  the  Suez  Canal,  he 
had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  forward  it,  and  had 
accepted  the  Czar’s  proposals  for  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  taking  Crete  and  the  suzerainty  of 
Egypt  for  England’s  share  of  the  plunder.  But  that 
sort  of  geometrical  distribution  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  always  easiest  on  paper.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Palmerston’s  opposition  to  Russia  and  zeal 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  p]mpiro  had  a  deal  of 
nn^acious  sentiment  in  it  as  well  as  of  political  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  beginning  of  his  vigorous  cnampionship  of 
Turkey  was  in  1849,  when  Russia,  taking  advantage  of 
the  troubles  of  other  European  Powers,  thought  the 
moment  opportune  for  making  a  push  southwards. 
After  the  suWugation  of  Hungary,  certain  refugees, 
among  them  Kossuth  and  Zamoyski,  had  sought  safety 


at  Widdin,  within  the  Turkish  frontier.  Russia  com¬ 
bined  with  Austria  in  demanding  their  surrender.  The 
Porte  refused,  and  Palmerston  vigorously  backed  it  up 
in  its  spirited  assertion  of  its  international  rights.  The 
following  is  the  letter  in  which  he  stated  his  views  of 
the  matter — one  wonders  in  reading  it  what  he  would 
have  thought  of  a  Government  which  is  so  ready  to 
yield  to  similar  demands  when  preferred  by  slaveowners 
against  fugitive  slaves.  In  his  sympathy  with  all 
refugees,  Palmerston  could  never  have  mistaken  the 
instincts  of  the  English  people,  because  they  were  his 
own. 

Carlton  Gardens,  September  29,  1819. 

Mt  Dear  Normanbt, 

I  received  yesterday  afternoon,  at  Brocket,  by  a  letter  from 
i  Droujrn  de  Lhuys,  the  telegraphic  message  announcing  the  break¬ 
ing  off  of  diplomatic  relations  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian  minis¬ 
ters  at  Constantinople.  I  am  unable  at  present  to  send  you  any¬ 
thing  but  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think  that  this  step  of  the  two  Imperialist  Ministers  is  only  an 
attempt  to  bully,  and  that  if  it  fails,  as  it  seems  hitherto  to  have 
done,  it  will  be  disavowed  or  retracted  by  their  Governments.  But 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  of  bringing  about  that  result 
is  to  give  the  Sultan  the  cordial  and  firm  support  of  England  and 
France,  and  to  let  the  two  Governments  of  Russia  and  Austria  see 
that  the  Turk  has  friends  who  will  back  him  and  defend  him  in 
time  of  need.  This  might  be  done,  first,  by  firm  though  friendly 
representations  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  pointing  out  that  the 
Sultan  is  not  bound  by  treaty  to  do  what  has  been  required,  and 
that,  not  being  so  bound,  he  could  not  have  done  it  without  dis¬ 
honour.  Secondly,  we  might  order  our  respective  squadrons  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  take  post  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  be  ready  to 
go  up  to  Constantinople  if  invited  by  the  Sultan,  either  to  defend 
Constantinople  from  actual  or  threatened  attack,  or  to  give  him  that 
moral  support  which  their  presence  in  the  Bosphorus  would  afford. 
I  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  Austria  and  Russia  would  not, 
in  the  present  state  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Northern  Italy,  to  say 
nothing  of  only  half-pacified  Hungary,  venture  upon  a  rupture  with 
England,  France,  and  Turkey  upon  such  a  question  as  this.  But 
all  this  is  only  my  own  personal  opinion,  and  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  Broadbrims  of  the  Cabinet ;  therefore  do  not,  before  you  hear 
from  me  again,  commit  the  Government  to  any  opinion  or  to  any 
course  of  action.  Yours  sincerely, 

Palmerston. 

Russia  and  Austria  held  very  high  and  threatening 
language,  and  even  took  the  extreme  step  of  suspending 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Porte,  but  Palmerston’s 
firm  attitude,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  public  feeling 
of  the  country,  prevailed,  and  they  gave  in.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  caution  with  firmness  which  Palmerston  showed 
in  this  matter,  throws  a  good  light  on  his  character.  He 
felt  considerable  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  our  send¬ 
ing  our  Mediterranean  fleet  up  the  Dardanelles.  This, 
he  thought,  savoured  too  much  of  open  menace.  “  The 
way  to  deal  with  the  Emperor  is  not  to  put  him  on  his 
mettle  by  public  menace.  In  this  affair  we  are  trying 
to  catch  two  great  fish,  and  we  must  wind  the  reel  very 
gently  and  dexterously  so  as  not  to  break  the  line.” 
He  instructed  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  while  telling  the 
Turks  that  they  might  rely  on  our  support,  that  “  they 
must  not  swagger  upon  it,  nor  make  it  public  till  they 
hear  it  officially.”  Palmerston  always  showed  a  keen 
insight  into  the  weaknesses  of  the  Turks.  The  mis¬ 
take  that  he  made  with  them  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  natural  one  of  counting  too  confidently  on  their 
doing  what  common  reason  would  have  dictated  to 
them.  Thus,  in  view  of  the  soreness  occasioned  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  check  he  gave  to  Russian  policy 
in  1849,  he  wrote  what  might  have  been  a  prophecy  if 
he  had  sufficiently  realised  all  the  elements  of  weakness 
in  the  Turkish  Government  : — 

Buchanan,  who  has  just  come  from  Petersburg,  says  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  general  are  much  nettled  at  the  check  which  their  Emperor 
hjis  received  in  his  Turkish  policy,  and  that  they  say  he  will  take 
some  opportunity  to  pay  us  off;  and  the  way  in  which  they  antici¬ 
pate  that  this  will  be  done,  is  by  fomenting  insurrections  in  Bosnia 
and  elsewhere  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte;  and  even 
Brunnow  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  this,  as  a  way  in  which 
Russia  holds  in  her  hands  the  good  and  evil  destinies  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  Turkish  Government  ought  to  be  made  well  aware  of 
this,  and  should  lose  no  time  in  preparing  measures  to  remove  from 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  all  just  cause  of  discontent,  and 
should  thus  place  the  Sultan’s  throne  upon  a  broad  and  solid  foun¬ 
dation. 

Next  year,  in  1850,  when  the  Turks  first  contemplated 
raising  a  loan,  he  showed  a  sufficiently  clear  sense  of 
the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding. 
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I  ara  sorry  to  hear  so  indifferent  an  account  of  “  progress  ”  in 
Turkey  as  that  which  your  letter  of  the  19th  July  contiiins.  I  w’ill 
«xhort  through  the  ambassador  here.  But  how  is  it  supposed  that  a 
foreign  loan  would  help  the  Porte  ?  Would  not  such  a  loan  add,  by 
the  amount  of  its  interest  and  sinking  fund,  to  the  burthens  of  the 
State  ?  and  would  there  not  be  a  danger  that  a  large  part  of  it  would 
somehow  or  other  find  its  w’ay  into  the  pockets  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  ? 

If  the  Turkish  Government  had  always  acted  upon 
Palmerston’s  advice,  his  Turkish  policy  would  certainly 
have  appeared  less  futile  in  1876. 


PROFESSOR  HAECKEL’S  HISTORY  OP 
CREATION. 

The  History  of  Creation;  or.  The  Dcvdopment  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants  by  the  Actum  o  f  Natural  Causes.  From  the  German 
of  Ernst  Haeckel,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  The 
Translation  revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Our  English  literature  is  not  yet  so  rich  in  works  on 
the  subject  of  evolution  but  that  we  may  bo  grateful 
for  the  translation  of  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  treatise 
as  the  one  now  before  us.  If  we  except  all  the  incom¬ 
petent  men  who  have  written  about  evolution — and,  as 
Professor  Haeckel  reminds  us,  they  form  the  large 
majority — we  may  well  feel  surprised  at  the  paucity  of 
authors  in  this  deeply-engaging  line  of  scientific  specu¬ 
lation.  It  would  bo  an  exceedingly  short  operation  to 
name  all  those  in  England  and  abroad  who  have  sub¬ 
stantially  contributed  to  the  elucidation  or  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Among  these 
few  Ernst  Haeckel  x)ccupies  a  foremost  place.  The 
volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  author’s  works,  having  had  its  origin  in  short¬ 
hand  notes  of  lectures  “  which  treated,  before  a  mixed 
audience,  and  in  a  popular  form,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  topics  discussed  in  the  *  Generelle  Morphologie.’  ” 
The  author’s  profound  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
biology,  more  especially  those  of  animal  and  vegetable 
morphology,  his  philosophic  culture,  which  enables  him 
to  apprehend  the  final  bearings  of  the  evolution  theory 
on  our  conceptions  of  the  universe  and  man’s  destiny, 
his  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  theory  from  its 
first  crude  germs  in  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  his 
fresh  and  unstudied  humour  in  meeting  the  attacks  of 
opponents,  more  especially  the  theological,  and,  finally, 
his  eminently  German  mode  of  conceiving  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  theory  of  evolution  in  its  relation  to  philo¬ 
sophic  and  theological  questions — these  several  qualities 
lend  to  the  work  a  considerable  charm  of  novelty  even 
for  readers  who  are  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  ‘  History  of  Creation  ’ — creation  being  under¬ 
stood  by  the  author  as  the  non-miraculous  production 
of  living  forms — consists  of  two  volumes,  each  of  which 
is  devoted  to  a  special  branch  of  the  subject.  In  the 
first  the  writer  defines  the  descent  theory,  reviews  the 
historical  stages  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
finally  seeks  to  resolve  the  theory  into  certain  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  and  laws  of  organic  life.  In  the  second 
volume  Professor  Haeckel  attempts  to  supply  a  pretty 
full  sketch  of  the  actual  order  of  descent,  both  of  the 
vegetable  and  of  the  animal  kingdom,  connecting  by 
an  intricate  chain  of  intermediate  forms  the  highest 
organism — man — with  the  simplest  modes  of  organic 
structure,  and  even  with  inorganic  developments  of 
matter.  Thus  the  first  part  supplies  the  general  laws 
of  descent  or  development,  the  second  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  these  laws  in  the  supposed  history  of 
the  living  world.  It  may  be  remarked  at  once  that 
this  second  part  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  first. 
The  general  principles  of  organic  development  may  be 
determined  even  though  it  lae  for  ever  impossible  to 
write  out  a  full  genealogy  of  the  great  family  of  living 
organisms.  At  the  same  time  the  theory  of  gradual 
descent,  if  it  is  to  gain  complete  acceptance,  should 
prove  itself  capable  of  supplying  tentativ^ely  a  series  of 
links  by  which  the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  life  may 


be  connected,  and  the  author’s  endeavour  to  furnish 
such  a  rough  chronicle  must  be  regarded  as  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  his  work. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  men  began  to  conjecture 
that  the  higher  forms  of  life  were  descended  from  the 
lower  Iqng  before  they  could  discern  the  exact  processes 
by  which  this  descent  has  been  effected.  The  history 
of  the  idea  of  descent,  of  which  the  author  gives  us  a 
very  full  account,  is  an  extremely  instructive  chapter  in 
the  record  of  man’s  intellectual  growth.  Is  it  not  a 
curious  reflection  that  an  idea  of  organic  creation  of 
which  even  Aristotle  had  a  certain  grasp  appears  to-day 
so  staggering  and  ridiculous  to  the  vast  majority  of 
minds  ?  The  effect  of  this  historical  summary  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  very  confirmatory  of  an  optimistic  view  of 
human  advance.  The  vis  inertice  of  deeply- established 
habits  of  thought  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  expelling  such  ideas  as  Linnaeus’  view  of  the 
creation  of  species  and  Cuvier’s  theory  of  terrestrial 
evolutions  even  when  they  are  seen  to  be  clearly  in¬ 
compatible  with  accepted  discoveries.  Professor  Haeckel, 
it  should  be  added,  holds  that  the  Theory  of  Descent  by 
Natural  Selection  is  not  a  hypothesis  but  a  verified  truth. 
Hence  in  his  view  all  present  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
is  little  short  of  wilful  rejection  of  the  light.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  author  evidently  entertains  a  sentiment  of  pity 
for  the  perversity  of  mind  displayed  by  writers  like 
Agassiz.  With  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  Theory  of 
Descent,  the  author  is  careful  to  point  out  how  many 
minds  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  idea, 
and  the  references  to  the  views  of  Goethe,  Oken,  Kant, 
Lamarck,  &c.,  are  highly  instructive.  Yet  though  Haeckel 
sees  numerous  anticipations  of  the  present  doctrine  of 
descent  in  earlier  speculations,  and  even  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  natural  selection  itself  was 
at  least  once  distinctly  announced  long  before  Mr. 
Darwin  elaborated  his  theory  (Haeckel  wisely  abstains 
from  maintaining  with  Fritz  Schultze,  and  others,  that 
this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  Kant’s  writings),  this 
does  not  hinder  him  from  paying  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  the  man  who  first  clearly  pointed  out  by 
help  of  a  vast  enumeration  of  facts  how  the  development 
of  new  out  of  old  organic  types  is  effected  : 

The  special  merit  of  Darwin  [he  tells  us]  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  treated  the  Theory  of  Descent,  put  forth  by 
Lamarck  and  Goethe,  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  manner,  as  a 
whole,  and  carried  it  out  in  a  much  more  connected  manner,  than 
had  been  done  by  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  Secondly,  he  has 
established  the  causal  foundation  of  this  Theory  of  Descent  by  the 
Theory  of  Selection,  which  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  that  is,  he  has 
demonstrated  tlie  acting  causes  of  the  changes  which  the  Theory  of 
Descent  simply  stated,  0.9  facts. — Vol.  i.,  p.  131. 

After  giving  us  this  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the 
Theory  of  Descent,  Haeckel  offers  us  some  original 
contributions  of  his  own  to  this  theory,  which  consist  of 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  laws  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  two  principal  properties  of  organic  bodies,  those 
of  conservation  and  progression,  the  tendency  to  pre¬ 
serve  by  inheritance  what  is  once  acquired,  and  the 
tendency  to  vary  in  conformity  with  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  each  individual’s  existence.  In  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  manner  Professor  Haeckel  sets  forth  each  of 
these  processes,  the  first  as  a  simple  result  of  the  act  of 
reproduction,  the  higher  forms  of  which  are  illustrated 
by  comparison  with  the  lower,  and  the  second  as  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  nutrition  in  its  widest  sense,  including  varying 
effects  of  parental  nutrition  on  the  embryo,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  individual’s  independent  nutrition.  The 
hypothetical  reduction  of  all  so-called  “spontaneous” 
individual  variations  to  cases  of  “  indirect  adapta¬ 
tion,”  that  is,  of  transformations  assumed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  “  in  consequence  of  changes  of  nutrition  which 
have  not  operated  on  them  themselves  but  upon  their 
parental  organism,”  deserves  special  attention  as  a 
serious  attempt  to  find  the  action  of  definite  laws  in  a 
region  where  even  current  scientific  language  helps  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  irregularity. 

Haeckel’s  very  elaborate  attempt  to  trace  out  the 
actual  order  of  development  which  the  several  lines  of 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  have  taken  is  of  course  nob 
offered  as  a  final  account  of  the  matter.  The  author 
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fiilly  recognises  that  our  present  knonrledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  supply  all  the  links  in  the  chain  of  organic 
history,  and  he  is  careful  to  point  out  where  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  this  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  past  order 
of  development  really  lie.  As  to  the  means  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  ho  holds  that  there  are  three  methods  to  be  used 
S^ointly — that  of  palaeontology,  which  discovers  the 
pedigree  of  races  by  help  of  geologic  preservations  ;  that 
of  ontogeny,  which  reads  the  history  of  the  tribe  in  the 
embrycHogic  development  of  the  individual ;  and  that  of 
comparative  anatomy,  which  discloses  the  genealogical 
relations  of  species,  Ac.,  through  their  lundaniental 
resemblances  of  structure.  The  mode  in  which^  the 
facts  of  embryology  are  made  to  illustrate  not  only  lineal 
but  collateral  relationship  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
the  beautifully-executed  plates  which  supply  the  reader, 
in  a  sense,  at  first  hand,  with  some  of  these  facts, 
add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  exposition.  Still, 
the  critical  reader  will  hardly  be  content  with  the  meagre 
proof  which  the  writer  offers  for  so  large  a  proposition  as 
that  all  successive  changes  in  the  form  of  the  individual 
embryo  represent  successive  steps  in  the  development 
of  tribes  (phylogeny),  the  only  exception  to  the  perfect 
correspondence  of  the  two  orders  recognised  by  Haeckel 
being  that  the  individual  development,  as  a  condensed 
reco^  of  the  racial,  may  skip  over,  so  to  speak,  certain 
intermediate  stages  of  the  latter. 

We  have  no  space  left  for  following  the  author 
through  his  elaborate  chronicle  of  the  main  stages  of 
past  organic  history,  and  can  only  say  that,  whatever 
its  ultimate  scientific  value,  it  cannot  fail  to  quicken  to 
a  lively  attention  all  minds  eager  to  penetrate  the  dark¬ 
ness  which  envelopes  so  much  of  the  past  of  the  world’s 
history.  In  this  historical  sketch  the  several  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  those  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  those  of  the  small  intermediate  kingdom  of 
Protista,  are  alike  traced  back  to  similar  primitive  forms, 
the  Monera,  though  Haeckel  seems  disposed  to  believe 
that  these  kingdoms  arose  independently  from  different 
monera  produced  by  distinct  processes  of  spontaneous 
generation.  It  must  be  added  that  the  descriptions  of 
many  of  the  lower  forms  in  these  three  kingdoms  are 
illustrated  by  highly-finished  plates,  some  of  which  are 
of  striking  beauty. 

To  conclude  our  notice,  Haeckel’s  book  is  a  rich  mine 
of  facts  for  all  biological  students,  and  is  certain  to 
stimulate  those  who  seek  the  highest  general  expression 
for  the  processes  of  nature.  Even  if  the  reader  is  not 
inspired  with  the  same  fulness  of  confidence  which 
Mr.  Darwin’s  thoroughly  English  scientific  caution 
commands,  he  is  sure  to  be  impressed  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  amplitude  of  the  author’s  knowledge,  by  his 
skill  in  hypothetical  construction,  and  by  his  mastery 
of  the  far-reaching  speculative  results  of  his  facts. 
The  pleasure  of  the  reader,  it  should  be  added,  de¬ 
pends  in  no  slight  measure  on  the  ability  with  which 
the  translation  has  been  carried  out  by  a  lady,  we  aro 
told,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  E.  Ray  Lan- 
kester.  The  language  is  thoroughly  English,  and  it  is 
only  the  shade  of  sentiment  or  mode  of  thought  which 
occasionally  gives  to  the  style  something  of  a  German 
complexion.  Professor  Lankester  may,  we  think,  be 
congratulated  on  the  skill  he  has  displayed  in  finding 
English  equivalents  for  many  of  the  German  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  Haeckel,  and  wo  hope  that  this  endeavour 
may  help  towards  the  realisation  of  its  author’s  pre¬ 
diction 

that  we  bUall  before  long  make  use  of  plain  Engliah  in  speaking 
of  the  various  groups  of  plants  and  auimals — much  to  the  gain 
of  the  larger  public,  and  without  detriment  to  the  Latinised 
nomenclature  establithod  for  tlio  puri>ose8  of  the  professional 
student. 

_  James  Sully. 

CAROLINE  HERSCHEL. 

Menioir  and  Com  s  jondence  of  Can  line  Herschel.  By  John 
Herschel.  London :  Murray. 

The  history  of  the  elder  Herschel’s  celebrated  sister, 
exceedingly  unlike  that  of  most  other  women  in  its 
external  circumstances,  is  in  substance  that  of  multitudes 


of  her  sex.  The  world  abounds  with  women  upon  whom 
the  drudge’s  part  has  been  imposed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
who  have  no  other  conception  of  that  task  of  life  than  as. 
the  persistent  devotion  of  every  effort  to  the  service  of 
others.  Not  once  in  a  hundred  thousand  times  is  this 
servitude  linked  with  some  pursuit  involving  the  need 
of  self-culture  and  bringing  with  it  the  chance  of  in* 
tellectual  distinction  and  an  abiding  name.  Miss  Her¬ 
schel  exemplified  both  these  phases  of  self-sacrifice. 
During  the  entire  active  part  of  her  long  life  her  part 
was  that  of  a  submissive  toiler  for  others ;  but  during 
her  first  period  she  slaved  for  her  family,  during  the 
second  for  her  brother,  and,  through  him,  for  science. 
Each  task  was  performed  in  precisely  the  same  spirit. 
Caroline  Herschel,  “sw’eeping”  the  skies,  not  for  cob¬ 
webs,.  but  for  comets,  was  the  same  Caroline  who  in 
former  days  had  been  “  fully  employed  in  providing  my 
brothers  with  stockings.”  We  can  discover  no  proof  of 
any  especial  call  to  a.stronomy,  either  in  the  shape  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  sublimity  of  the  science,  or  of  that 
passion  for  research  which 'frequently  supplies  its  place. 
The  impulse  towards  the  telescope  was  the  same  as  the 
previous  impulse  towards  the  knitting-needle,  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  domestic  duty,  aided  by  the  concentration  ’of 
her  energies,  formerly  divided  among  a  numerous  family, 
upon  the  one  brother  she  idolised  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  tenacious  though  phlegmatic  temperament.  Her- 
own  estimate  of  her  services  appears  to  us  strictly 
correct : — “  I  did  nothing  for  my  brother  but  what  a  well- 
trained  puppy-dog  would  have  done :  that  is  to  say,  1 
did  what  he  commanded  me.  I  was  a  mere  tool  which 
he  had  the  trouble  of  sharpening.”  No  such  sentence  of 
self-depreciation,  it  is  evident,  can  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  actual  value  of  her  achievements ;  to 
disparage  her  innate  genius  for  science  is  to  magnify  the 
more  homely  but  more  truly  admirable  moral  endow¬ 
ments  which  must  have  supplied  its  place.  The  auto¬ 
biography  ^  afibrds  a  curious  and  almost  unique  in¬ 
stance  of  a  scientific  career  urged  on  and  prosecuted  to 
distinguished  eminence  by  a  class  of  motives  altogether 
alien  to  the  usual  stimulants  of  research — the  worship  of 
Nature,  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  the  quest  of  riches, 
or  the  thirst  for  fame.  Of  Caroline  Herschel  it  might 
truly  be  said,  “  Love  where  wisdom  fails  makes  Cythna 
wise.” 

Mrs.  John  Herschel’s  volume  consists  of  two  sections 
unequal  in  length  and  interest — her  great-aunt’s  “  me¬ 
moirs  ”  and  “  correspondence.”  The  former,  although 
homely  and  perfectly  artless,  are  so  spirited  and  enter¬ 
taining  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  reason  for  their  not 
being  published  in  extenso  ;  they  also  embrace  the  wholu 
of  the  exceptional  and  picturesque  period  of  Miss 
Herschel’s  career,  and  nearly  all  the  time  during  which 
her  scientific  discoveries  rendered  her  a  legitimate  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  interest.  If  they  have  been  in  any  degree 
sacrificed  to  the  correspondence,  we  venture  to  think  this 
a  mistake.  The  letters  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
last  quarter  of  Miss  Herschel’s  life,  when,  bereaved  of 
her  brother  and  her  telescope,  she  had  lost  more  than 
dimidium  animee  siicv.  Their  interest  is  mainly  personal, 
and  notwithstanding  a  few  redeeming  traits  they  must 
be  pronounced  in  the  main  a  needless  appendage  to  a 
very  delightful  autobiography.  Caroline  Lucretia  Her¬ 
schel  was  born  at  Hanover,  March  IG,  1750.  Her  father, 
bandmaster  in  the  Hanoverian  Guards,  had  partially 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  from  rheumatism  contracted  by 
exposure  on  the  battle-field  of  Dettingen ;  an  elder  sister 
was  already  married,  and  the  whole  duty  of  assisting  the 
mother  fell  upon  little  Caroline.  There  were  four 
brothers,  all  eminently  gifted,  but  all  dependent  for 
everything  between  dinnere  and  shirt-buttons  upon  the 
female  element  in  the  family.  Caroline,  though  a  sensible 
girl,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intellectually  brilliant, 
and  her  education  was  prosecuted  amid  formidable  im¬ 
pediments 

Mjr  mother  would  not  consent  to  my  being  taught  French,  and  my’ 
brother  Dietrich  was  even  denied  a  dancing-master,  because  she 
would  not  pt*rmit  my  learning  along  with  him,  though  the  entrance 
had  been  }>uid  for  us  both ;  so  all  my  father  could  do  for  me  was  tO' 
indulge  me  (and  please  himself)  sometimes  with  a  short  lesson  on 
the  violin,  when  my  mother  was  either  in  good  humour  or  out  of  tho 
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-way.  Though  I  have  often  felt  myself  exceedingly  at  a  loss  for  the 
want  of  those  few  accomplishments  of  which  1  was  thus,  by  an 
erroneous  though  well*meHut  opinion  of  my  mother,  depriv^,  I 
could  nut  help  thinking  but  that  she  had  cause  for  wishing  me  not 
to  know  more  than  was  necessary  for  being  useful  in  the  family ; 
for  it  was  her  certain  belief  that  my  brother  William  would  have 
returned  to  his  country,  and  my  eldest  brother  not  hare  looked  so 
high,  if  they  had  had  a  little  less  learning. 


Caroline’s  deliverance  from  this  mere  household 
drudgery  was  etfected  through  the  master- passion  of 
her  life,  her  afiection  for  her  brother  William,  who, 
having  been  excused  from  military  service,  according  to 
one  account,  or  having  deserted,  according  to  another, 
had  established  himself  as  a  musician  at  Bath.  By 
settling  an  annuity  upon  his  mother,  he  procured  the 
latter’s  consent  to  Caroline’s  Jiving  with  him.  She 
accordingly  came  to  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  became  his  housekeeper.  William  Herschel  had 
already  long  been  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to 
astronomy : — 


The  King,  to  his  honour,  gave  Herschel  a  pension,  to 
enable  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  astronomy,  and 
removed  him  from  Bath  to  Datchet,  and  subsequently 
to  Clay  Hall.  Caroline  continued  his  sole  confidential 
assistant,  and  the  work  of  a  large  observatory  made 
the  most  exacting  demands  upon  her  powers  of  mind 
and  body : — 


The  time  when  I  could  hope  to  receive  a  little  more  of  my 
brother’s  instruction  and  attention  was  now  drawing  near ;  for  after 
Easter,  Rith  becomes  very  empty  ;  only  a  few  ot  his  scholars  whose 
families  were  resident  in  tlie  neighbourhood  remaining.  But  1  was 
greatly  disappointed ;  lor,  in  consequence  of  the  harassing  and 
fatiguing  life  he  had  led  during  the  winter  months,  he  used  to  retire 
to  bed  with  a  bason  of  milk  or  glass  of  water,  and  Smith’s  “  Har¬ 
monics  and  Optics,”  Ferguson’s  Astronomy,”  &c.,  and  so  went  to 
sleep  buried  under  his  favourite  authois;  and  his  first  thoughts  on 
rising  were  how  to  obtain  instruments  for  viewing  those  objects  him¬ 
self  of  wliich  he  had  been  reading.  There  being  in  one  of  the  shops 
a  two  and  a  half  foot  Gregorian  telescope  to  be  let,  it  was  for  some 
time  taken  in  requisition,  ami  served  not  only  for  viewring  the  heavens 
but  for  making  experiments  on  its  constructi  m.  .  .  .  It  soon 
appeared  that  iny  bri>ther  was  not  contented  with  knowing  what 
former  observers  had  seen,  fur  he  began  to  contrive  a  telescope 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  (I  believe  after  Huyghen’s  description). 
....  I  was  much  hindered  in  my  musical  practice  by  my  help 
being  continually  wanted  in  the  execution  of  the  various  contri¬ 
vances,  and  1  had  to  amuse  myself  with  making  the  tube  of  paste¬ 
board  for  the  glasses  which  were  to  arrive  from  London,  for  at  that 
time  no  optician  had  settled  at  Bcith.  But  when  all  was  finished, 
no  one  besides  my  brother  could  get  a  glimpse  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn, 
for  the  great  length  of  the  tube  w  ould  not  allow  it  to  be  kept  in  a 
straight  lino.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  soon  removed  by  sub¬ 
stituting  tin  tubes . My  brother  wrute  to  inquire  the  price 

of  a  reflecting  mirror  for  (I  believe)  a  five  or  six  foot  telescope.  The 
answer  was,  there  wore  none  of  8<j  large  a  size,  but  a  person  offered 
to  make  one  at  a  price  much  above  what  my  brother  thought  proper 

to  give . About  this  time  he  bought  of  a  Quaker  resident 

at  Bath,  who  had  formerly  made  attempts  at  polishing  mirrors,  all 
his  rubbish  of  patterns,  tools,  hones,  polishers,  unfinished  mirrors, 
&c.,  but  all  for  small  Uregorians,  and  none  above  two  or  three 
inches  diameter. 


I  was  “  to  sweep  for  comets,”  and  I  see  by  my  journal  that  I 
began  August  22nd,  1782,  to  wrrite  down  and  describe  all  remark¬ 
able  appearances  I  saw  in  my  “sweeps,”  which  were  horizontal. 
But  It  was  not  till  the  last  two  months  of  the  same  year  that  I  felt 
the  least  encouragement  to  spend  the  star-light  nights  on  a  grass 
plot  covers.!  with  dew  or  hoar  frost,  without  a  human  being  near 
enough  to  be  within  call.  I  knew  too  little  of  the  real  heavens  to 
be  able  to  point  out  every  object  so  ns  to  find  it  again  without  losing 
too  much  time  by  consulting  the  Atlas.  But  all  these  troubles  were 
removed  when  I  knew  my  brother  to  be  at  no  groat  distance  making 
observations  with  his  various  instruments  on  double  stars,  planets, 
&c.,  and  I  could  have  his  assistance  immediately  when  I  found  a 
nebula,  or  cluster  of  stars,  of  which  I  intended  to  give  a  catalogue ; 
but  at  the  end  of  1783  I  had  only  marked  fourteen,  when  my 
sweeping  was  interrupted  by  being  employed  to  write  down  ray 
brother’s  observations  with  the  large  twenty-foot.  I  hod,  however, 
the  comfort  to  see  that  my  brother  was  satisfied  with  my  endeavours 
to  assist  him  when  ho  wanted  another  person,  either  to  run  to  the 
clocks,  write  down  a  memorandum,  fetch  and  carry  instruments,  or 
measure  the  ground  with  poles,  &c.,  &c.,  of  which  something  of  the 
kind  every  moment  would  occur. 


It  is  toaching  to  find  her  adding  shortly  afterwards : — 


It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  meet  with  any  comets 
in  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  I  swept,  for  I  generally  chose 
my  situation  by  the  side  of  my  brother’s  instrument,  that  I 
might  bo  ready  to  run  to  the  cluck  or  write  down  memo¬ 
randums. 


Sometimes  the  observer  was  exposed  to  serious  acci¬ 
dents  : — 


The  evening  had  been  cloudy,  but  about  ten  o’clock  a  few  stars 
became  visible,  and  in  the  greatest  hurry  all  was  got  ready  for 
observing.  My  brother,  at  tlie  front  of  the  telescope,  directed  mo  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  lateral  motion,  which  was  done  by 
machinery,  on  which  the  point  of  support  of  the  tube  and  mirror 
rested.  At  each  end  of  the  machine  or  trough  was  an  iron  hook, 
such  as  butchers  use  for  hanging  their  joints  upon,  and  having  to 
run  in  the  dark  on  ground  covei^  a  foot  deep  with  melting  snow,  I 
fell  on  one  of  these  hooks,  which  entered  my  right  leg  above  the 
knee.  My  brother’s  call,  “  Make  haste!  ”  I  could  only  answer  by  a 
pitiful  cry,  “  I  am  hooked !  ”  He  and  the  workmen  were  instantly 
with  me,  but  they  could  not  lift  me  without  leaving  nearly  two 
ounces  of  my  fiesh  behind.  The  workman’s  wife  was  culled,  but  was 
afraid  to  do  anything,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  my  own  surgeon  by 
applying  aquabusade  and  tying  a  kerchief  about  it  for  some  days, 
till  l)r.  Lind,  hearing  of  my  accideut,  brought  me  ointment  and  lint, 
and  told  me  how  to  use  them. 


This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  Herschel 
encountered  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  which  he  would 
have  found  far  more  formidable  still  but  for  the  docile 
and  persevering  assistant  ho  had  acquired  in  his  sister. 
After  many  trials,  a  great  telescope  was  at  length  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  result  was  the  dazzling  discovery  of 
the  planet  Uranus,  March  13,  1731.  Herschel’s  fame 
immediately  became  European ;  he  was  summoned  to 
court,  and  wrote  to  his  sister  : — 


I  pass  my  time  between  Greenwich  and  London  agreeably  enough, 
but  am  rather  at  a  loss  for  work  that  I  like.  Company  is  not  always 
pleasing,  and  I  would  much  rather  be  polishing  a  speculum.  Last 
Friday  I  was  at  the  King’s  concert  to  hear  George  play.  The  King 
spoke  to  me  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  and  kept  me  in  conversation  lor 
half  an  hour.  He  asked  George  to  play  a  solo-concerto  on  purpose 
that  I  might  hear  him ;  and  George  plays  extremely  well,  is  very 
much  improved,  and  the  King  likes  him  very  much.  These  two 
last  nights  I  have  been  star-gazing  at  Greenwich  with  Dr.  Maske- 
lyne  and  Mr.  Aubert.  We  have  compared  our  telescopes  together, 
and  mine  w'as  found  very  superior  to  any  of  the  Royal  Observatory. 
Double  stars  which  they  could  not  see  with  their  instruments  I^  had 
the  pleasure  to  show  them  very  plainly,  and  my  mechanism  is  so 
much  approved  of  that  Dr.  Maskelyne  has  already  ordered  a  model 
to  be  taken  from  mine  and  a  stivnd  to  be  made  by  it  to  his  ri^fiector. 
He  is,  however,  now  so  much  out  of  love  with  his  instrument  that  he 
begins  to  doubt  whether  it  dcserv':s  a  new  stand.  I  have  had  the 
infiueuza,  but  am  now  quite  well  again.  It  lasted  only  five  or  six 
days,  and  I  never  was  confined  w  ith  it.  ...  There  is  hardly  one 
single  person  here  but  what  lias  had  it. 

I  am  introduced  to  the  best  company.  To-morrow  I  dine  at  Lord 
Palmerston’s,  next  day  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  &c.,  &c.  Among 
opticians  and  astronomers  nothing  now  is  talked  of  but  what  they 
call  my  great  discoveries.  Al»ta !  this  shows  how  far  they  are 
behind,  when  such  trifles  as  I  have  seen  and  done  are  called  great. 
Let  me  but  get  at  it  again !  I  will  make  such  telescopes,  and  see 
such  things — that  is,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 


Wealth  as  well  as  honours  now  began  to  pour  upon 
Herschel;  the  King  of  Spain  paid  him  3,000i.  for  a 
telescope,  the  Prince  of  Canino  !^,000i.,  and  he  crowned 
his  fortunes  by  a  wealthy  marriage.  It  is  impossible  to 
regret  or  censure  the  step  which  gave  existence  to  his 
yet  more  celebrated  son  ;  it  is  nevertheless  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  his  sister  should  have  been  unable  to  content 
herself  with  the  second  place  in  his  affections.  Her 
journal  is  interrupted  for  several  years;  the  portions 
now  missing,  Mrs.  John  Herschel  thinks,  were  destroyed 
by  herself  under  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  its  references 
to  her  sister-in-law.  Upon  her  brother’s  death  in  1821, 
she  returned  to  her  relations  in  Germany.  After  an 
interval  of  bitter  disappointment  she  succeeded  in 
adjusting  herself  to  her  new  environment,  and  the  chief 
difficulty  of  her  latter  years  was  how,  with  her 
simple  tastes,  to  spend  the  whole  of  her  moderate 
annuity.  She  completed  a  catalogue  of  tho  nebulae 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  but  her  interest  in  astronomy 
flagged  when  no  longer  supported  by  personal  affection. 
She  is  even  described  by  a  friend  as  “  looking  upon 
progress  in  science  as  so  much  detraction  from  her 
brother’s  fame,”  but  this  is  not  countenanced  by  any¬ 
thing  in  her  correspondence.  She  died  on  Jan.  10, 1848. 
We  have  already  characterised  the  latter  part  of  this 
volume  as  comparatively  unimportant;  much  of  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  biography  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
and  might  have  been  spared  even  from  that.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  John  Herschel  has  failed  to  discern  when 
and  why  half  is  better  than  the  whole,  we  are  none  tho 
less  indebted  to  her  for  introducing  us  to  an  especially 
brilliant,  though  by  no  means  especially  rare,  example  of 
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feminine  self-sacriBce,  and  cordially  a^ree  wth  her  pre¬ 
diction  tliat  “  the  readers  of  these  recollections  will  feel 
that  they  have  gained  another  friend  in  Caroline  Lncretia 
Herschel.”  _ 

MINOR  POETS. 

/•  the  Studio.  I?y  S«l>a8tian  Evans.  London  :  ^lacmillan  and  Co. 

Inner  and  Outer  Ufe:  Poenu.  By  Alfred  Norris.  London: 


Chapman 


Inner  and  Outer  Life:  Poems.  By  Alfred  Noms.  London: 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Tite  Golden  Journey.  By  Julia  Goddard.  London:  Longmans 
and  Co. 

Seiinde  Story.  London  :  Hodd^r  and  Stoughton. 

Poutkumoue  Poetnt.  By  Anna  Clara  Schute.  London :  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.  By  Proteus.  London :  Murray. 

Tke  Two  Angels,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alexander  Anderson. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Ballads  of  Good  Deeds.  By  Henry  Abbey.  London  :  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

JjeydtiiS  Life  and  Poems.  Kelso:  Butherford. 

Poems.  By  Herl^ert  Martyne.  Glasgow :  Maclehose.  I>)ndon  : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

There  is  such  a  demand  in  our  day  for  originality  and 
novel  treatment,  even  when  rather  spurious  and  forced, 
that  one  gets  to  quote  far  too  readily  and  without  due 
reservations  Voltaire’s  celebrated  “  tous  les  genres  sont 
permis  hors  le  genre  ennnyeux.”  Mr.  Evans  is  anything 
out  tedious  and  uninteresting,  and  yet  his  genre  is  not 
always  allowable.  We  admit  that  the  first  |K>em  in  his 
new  volume  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  unjust  opinion 
of  what  he  can  do  by  its  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  plati¬ 
tudes,  but  as  in  his  “  Dudman  in  Par^ise  ”  we  have 
another  infelicitous  attempt  to  unite  the  sublime  and 
ridiculous,  we  cannot  look  on  the  opening  **  Jones 
and  Calypso  ”  as  a  mere  accident  of  style.  It  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  unite  the  sublime  and  ridiculous.  Mr.  Browning 
has  done  so  in  his  “Holy  Cross  Bay,”  with  its  abrupt 
“Fee,  faw,  fum,  bubble  and  squeak,”  and  its  intense 
and  pathetic  close;  but  everyone  cannot  write  like 
Mr.  Browning,  and  the  trivial  capped  by  the  inflated  is 
not  assuredly  one  of  the  genres  permis.  We  should 
have  passed  these  two  poems  over  as  being  the  mistakes 
of  a  writer  who  has  real  merit,  had  not  Mr.  Evans 
himself  given  them  special  importance  by  placing  the 
last  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  his  book.  In  a  far 
diflcrent  style  are  his  Amaud  de  Merveil — Petrarch’s 
“men  famoso Arnaldo” — and  two  episodes  suggested  by 
the  Arthurian  legend.  When  a  subject  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  by  a  writer  of  note  there  seems  to  rise 
an  unwarranted  feeling  that  it  has  become  private 
property,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Evans  on  having 
had  the  legitimate  boldness  to  make  use  of  any  idea 
awakened  by  the  semi-historic  legend,  and  also  on 
having  rendered  it  without  any  plagiarism  save  that  of 
excellence. 

In  “  Inner  and  Outer  Loft,**  poems  by  Mr.  Norris,  we 
have  a  volume  of  verse  arliicb  is  pre-eminently  English 
in  tone.  The  religious  sentimmt,  which  is  one  of  the 
national  characteristius  atilj  sippsireot  in  mnch  of  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  daT„  in  spite  of  contrary  influ¬ 
ences,  often  refines  mutdi  that  would  otbcffwise  be  ex¬ 
tremely  commoDplaoe.  and  that  tibus  transfused  appeals 
to  a  large  audience.  We  quote  a  verse  from  one  of  Mr. 
Norris’s  more  decidedly  reiigious  pocmis,  as  being  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  nnexceptlozi^le  tone  and  passive  merits 
of  the  whole  book  : — 

**  Nearer  the  etui  ?  "  xfAj  «aj. 

Ye* ;  I  am  f^hsd  to  think 
How  a*  I  lie  in  the  night, 

Close  to  the  dim  sleep  brink, 

There  is  nothing  before  my  sight 
To  cause  me  to  sigh  or  shrink 
If  I  float  at  once  to  God’s  light. 

He,  my  friend,  stands  at  the  end ; 

Nearer  to  Christ,  to-night,  my  friend. 

The  fall  of  the  year  has  suggested  much  to  Mr. 
Norris,  and  if  we  question  whether  the  unrhymed  repe¬ 
tition  of  “  Autumn  Time  ”  is  a  safe  expedient  in  the 
hands  of  any  writer  of  less  general  oddity  and  power 
than  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell,  we  turn  with  genuine  pleasure 
to  “Autumn”  and  “Late  Autumn,”  which  only  re¬ 
quire  a  happier  metro  to  make  them  very  lovely  tran¬ 
scripts  of  nature  “  grown  pallid  and  grey.” 


The  next  three  volumes  on  our  list  are  written  by 
women,  and  have  all  the  usual  merits  and  defects  of 
such  authorship.  They  are  uniformly  tender  and  pur© 
in  tone,  but  want  sustained  vigour  and  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  and  versification.  On  women  rather  than  on  men 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  to  ponder  some  such  truths 
as  the  following,  for  the  desultopr  character  of  their 
occupations  and  mental  training  hinders  habits  of  close 
study,  while  it  leaves  them  open  to  many  impressions ; — 
“  It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  set  of  verses  in  one  of  those 
propitious  moments  which  come  to  all  men,  and  another 
matter  to  furnish  a  brilliant  poetical  career,  maintaining 
its  first  successful  position  and  reaching  beyond  it.  The 
crescendo  of  genius  is  only  possible  to  those  who  throw 
themselves  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points.”  Miss 
Goddard’s  volume  consists  mostly  of  reprinted  poems 
which  have  already  attracted  some  attention  in  contem¬ 
porary  magazines.  We  find  special  excellence  in  “  On. 
an  Offer  of  Marriage  written  to  Mistress  Martha,  1729,” 
which  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  to  some  of 
Mrs.  Ga-skell’s  delicate  sketches  ;  and  “  My  Soul  and  I,” 
which,  depending  on  no  elaboration  of  verse,  is  very 
good  with  the  old-fashioned  goodness  of  direct  expres¬ 
sion  and  simple  exposition  of  a  thought  that  admitted 
of  very  perplexed  and  involved  rendering. 

One  born  to  die,  one  Ix^rn  to  live. 

The  two  yet  needful  for  perfection  ;  , 

And  birth  the  link,  and  death  the  sword, 

That  bind  and  loose  the  strange  connection 
Through  which  it  haps,  my  Soul  and  I 

,  Are  fashioned  to  humanity. 

“  The  Golden  Journey,”  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  poem,  where  continental 
reminiscences  are  mixed  np  with  lamentations  for  the 
dead  and  much  religious  disquisition.  These  elements 
might  certainly  have  been  blended  so  as  to  form  a 
pleasant  whole,  hat  Miss  Goddard  has  made  little  out 
of  them.  The  “journey  ”  offers  a  very  slight  text  for  all 
the  moralising ;  and  the  mourning,  which  seems  rather 
special  than  general,  is  introduced  abruptly  and  without 
sufficient  reference  to  the  context,  so  that  the  four 
poems  which  form  the  series  appear  to  contain  hetero¬ 
genous  matter  for  want  of  more  skilful  grouping.  It  is 
perhaps  rash  to  say,  with  the  precedents  offered  by  Byron 
and  Rogers,  that  the  record  of  a  visit  to  foreign  lands 
is  not  a  very  happy  medium  for  conveying  to  others 
one’s  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  one’s  personal  impres¬ 
sions  and  theories,  but  at  any  rate  we  are  safe  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  sequence  and  careful  arrange¬ 
ment  when  such  a  method  is  chosen. 

There  is  something  ungracious  in  treating  other  than 
seriously  work  that  has  evidently  been  the  result  of 
mnch  painstaking  labour,  and  yet  when  we  read  in  the 
preface  to  ‘  Selina’s  Story  ’  that  it  is  neither  a  tale  nor 
a  poem  we  are  reminded  in  spite  of  ourselves  of  that 
which  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring.  To  give  interest  or  reality  to  “  a  study  of  the 
w'orkings  of  a  mind,”  occupying  a  volume  of  blank 
verse,  required  technical  skill  as  well  as  insight  and  a 
wise  choice  of  adventitious  detail ;  all  these  are  wanting. 
It  was,  however,  no  easy  task  “  to  sing  the  idyll  of  a 
woman’s  heart,  and  give  voice  to  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  burn  and  trouble  her,”  and  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  undertaken  in  no  unbecoming  spirit  we  may 
ho{)e  that  it  has  served  to  train  the  anthoress  for  better 
things: — 

The  poems  of  Anna  Clara  Schute  are  tender  and 
graceful,  displaying  some  of  that  quiet  unobtrusive 
merit  which  characterises  Miss  Procter’s  writing.  We 
quote  from  “  Passing  Away,”  where  a  dying  woman 
listens  to  her  children  singing  a  paraphrase  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm. 

But  when  we  turned,  her  face  was  white 
As  hawthorn  bloom  in  May; 

Her  head  against  the  pillow  leant, 

As  one  asleep  she  lay. 

Her  hands  were  claspt  as  though  slie  prayeJ, 

A  smile  was  on  her  lips  ; 

The  setting  sun  had  left  her  face. 

And  kissed  her  finger  tips. 
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The  little  children  round  her  couch 
Stood  hushed  in  silence  deep,  * 

To  think  of  streams,  and  pastures  green, 

The  shepherd  and  the  sheep. 

We  took  the  baby  from  her  knee. 

The  children  from  her  side  ; 

The  setting  sun  it  did  not  die 
More  gently  than  she  died. 

Thia  postbumons  publication  contains  a  collection  of 
early  poems,  generally  a  questionable  boon,  for  it  some¬ 
times  requires  more  than  an  expert  to  find  any  trace 
of  the  flowing  band  in  what  may  be  compared  to  first 
strokes  and  pothooks ;  but  here  the  poetic  gift  was  of  a 
kind  not  likely  to  increase  much  in  power,  and  too 
lyric  and  tender  ever  to  offend  or  transgress  from  the 
outset. 

The  gift  of  apprehending  beauty  in  its  more  subtle 
aspects,  and  the  capacity  of  making  it  apparent  to  others 
through  some  outward  artistic  form,  ought  surely  to 
bring  with  it  a  thrill  of  elation  closely  allied  to  enjoy¬ 
ment.  “  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born,”  sug¬ 
gests  something  of  exaltation  in  spite  of  the  responsibility 
such  a  birthplace  involves.  M.  Mistral,  in  his  last 
work,  ‘  Lis  Isclo  d’Oro,’  has  symbolised  the  divine 
moments  in  which  sorrow,  love,  and  enthusiasm  inspire 
the  poet  by  the  rocky  islands  gilded  by  the  southern 
sun  ;  and  Hood  tells  us  (none  having  a  better  right  to 
sing  of  the  constant  glow  engendered  by  his  “  rich 
thinking”)  that 

Ere  another  kens 
The  first  of  sunlight  is  abroad 

the  poet  sees  the  gold  shining  through  the  splendid 
fissures  of  the  mom.  This  radiance  is  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  pathos  and  even  dejection,  but  it  imparts  to 
these  also  a  healthful  tone  that  has  in  it  another  element 
of  nature  and  beauty.  Perhaps  it  is  with  some  such 
thought  that  “  Proteus  ”  has  chosen  for  his  device  a 
flaming  sun  with  the  legend  “  By  thy  light  I  live.” 
But  we  think  he  might  have  chosen  a  fitter  symbol. 
For  in  him  we  have  a  minor  poet  more  gifted  than 
the  average,  and  yet  whose  tone  is  so  sombre  as 
almost  to  perplex  one,  and  certainly  to  sadden  a 
little.  This  sombre  tone  does  not  suggests  the  utter 
want  of  faith  in  anything  to  which  is  ascribed  the 
almost  passionless  melancholy  characteristic  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  other  French  poets  ;  it  has 
none  of  the  natural  plaintiveness  of  a  woman’s  writing  ; 
rather  does  it  recall  the  vein  of  piercing  regret  and 
passion  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  so  ingeniously  traces 
to  the  Celtic  fibre  in  our  compound  English  nature  : — 

Why  was  1  bom  to  this  sad  heritage 
Of  fierce  desires  which  cannot  fate  control. 

Or  idle  hopes  life  never  can  assuage  ? 

So  sings  “  Proteus,”  and  if  he  does  help  us  to  realise  in 
one  poem  “  the  rustling  wind  scattering  the  dead  leaves 
of  our  discontent,”  he  styles  it  “  a  rhapsody,”  with  a 
view,  we  fancy^,  rather  to  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word  than  to  its  Homeric  association.  If  we  dwell  on 
a  want  of  that  exaltation  which  is  at  once  so  undefinable 
and  so  electric,  it  is  because  it  somewhat  deadens  the 
interest  of  a  book  that  contains  poems  which,  in  spite 
of  an  occasional  w'ant  of  finish  and  smoothness,  are  be¬ 
yond  the  average.  W e  give  a  proof : — 

Sonnet. 

This  is  the  house  where,  twenty  years  ago. 

They  spent  a  spring  and  summer.  This  shut  gate 
Would  lead  you  to  tlie  terrace,  and  below 
To  a  rose  garden,  long  since  desolate. 

Here  they  once  lived.  How  often  have  I  sat 
Till  it  was  dusk  among  the  olive  trees. 

Waiting  to  hear  the  coming  horse-hoofs  grate 
Upon  the  gravel ;  till  the  fresh’ning  breeze 
Bore  down  a  sound  of  voices.  Even  yet 
A  broken  echo  of  their  laughter  rings 
Through  the  deserted  terraces  ;  and  see. 

While  I  am  speaking,  from  the  parapet 
There  is  a  hand  put  forth,  and  some  one  fiings 
Her  very  window  open  overhead. 

How  sweet  it  is,  this  scent  of  rosemary  ! 

These  are  the  last  tears  1  shall  ever  shed. 

If  a  poetic  gift  is  sometimes  too  palpably  a  source  of 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  it  is  also  at  others  as  evi¬ 


dently  a  means  of  enjoyment  even  where  it  cannot 
always  adequately  transmit  its  emotion.  It  does  one 
good  to  think  of  Alexander  Anderson,  the  Scotch  navvy, 
TOalising  all  that  is  gentler,  more  enduring  and  typical 
in  his  working  life,  finding  in  it  no  room  for  regret,  but 
inspiration  and  a  certain  healthy  power,  and  leisure 
heside  it  for  culture  and  fellowship  with  the  singers  of 
many  lands.  While  looking  at  the  collection  of  Mr, 
Walker’s  pictures  lately  on  view  one  could  not  help 
noting  with  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  pleasure  (in  spite  of 
Mr.  Ruskin)  the  evident  enjoyment  the  artist  found  in 
the  unobtrusive  details  of  out-door  and  in-door  life  ;  and 
so  in  a  commensurably  lesser  degree  is  one  moved  by  the 
capacity  for  refined  appreciation  in  one  whose  social 
position  does  not  necessarily  preclude  such  a  capacity, 
but  practically  often  deadens  it.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
sung  the  engine,  and  related  incidents  of  the  line,  not 
indeed  with  all  the  glamour  of  Turuer’s  “  Mist,  Bain, 
and  Steam,”  but  with  an  evident  love  for  his  subject, 
and  much  insight  into  its  capabilities.  His  homely 
sketches  are  simply  delicious,  in  spite  of  a  slight 
monotony  in  the  ever-recurring  moral.  They  are  too 
long  for  quotation  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  where  all  are  good.  We  must,  however,  give  one 
verse  descriptive  of  a  mother’s  efforts  to  get  her  unruly 
flock  to  sleep  : — 

But  ere  five  minutes  gang,  wee  Rab 
Cries  oot,  frae  ’neath  the  claes, 

“  Mither,  mak’  Tam  gie  ower  at  ance. 

He’s  kittlin’  wi’  his  taes.” 

The  mischief’s  in  that  Tam  for  tricks, 

He’d  bother  half  the  toon  ; 

But  aye  I  hap  them  up  an’  cry, 

“  0  bairuies,  cuddle  doon.” 

Though  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  preface  somewhat  justifies  our 
having  deviated  from  our  ordinary  rule  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Anderson  personally  in  connection  with  his  work, 
we  still  feel  that  we  have  done  the  poet  an  injustice, 
and  are  making  it  difficult  for  ourselves  and  others  to 
form  a  purely  critical  and  unbiassed  opinion  of  his 
poems.  We  therefore  quote  a  sonnet  of  his,  which  is 
calculated,  we  think,  to  efface  any  impression  made  by 
allusions  to  his  origin  and  manner  of  life. 

IN  ROME:  A  POEM  IN  SONNETS. 

XXIV. 

And  wilt  thou  go  away  from  Rome,  nor  see 
The  resting-place  of  Keats,  from  whom  thy  soul 
Took  early  draughts  of  worship  and  control, — 

Poet  thyself,  and  from  beyond  the  sea  ? 

I  turn’d,  and  stood  beside  his  grassy  grave. 

Almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
Honorian ;  and,  as  kindred  spirits  call 
Each  unto  each,  my  own  rose  up  to  crave 
A  moment’s  sweet  renewal  by  the  dust 
Of  that  high  interchange  in  vanish’d  time. 

When  my  young  soul  was  reeling  with  his  prime ; 

But  now  my  manhood  lay  across  that  trust. 

Ah  !  had  I  stood  here  in  my  early  years, 

This  simple  headstone  had  been  wet  with  tears. 

In  “  John  Leyden  ”  we  have  a  specimen  in  a  former 
generation  of  that  plain  living  and  high  thinking  which 
are  so  admirable  in  Alexander  Anderson,  and  of  which 
Scotland  has  given  so  many  fine  examples.  We  have 
his  portrait  sketched  by  the  genial  pen  of  his  friend 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  supplemented  by  a  few  vigorous 
touches  from  Lord  Cockburn  and  others.  We  see  the 
son  of  Denholm  peasants  learning  to  read  at  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  knee,  and  trudging  for  miles  through  the  snow, 
in  his  “  unutterable  longing  for  information  of  every  de¬ 
scription,”  after  a  copy  of  the  ‘Arabian  Nights,’  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  journeyman  blacksmith’s  apprentice.  We  follow 
him  in  his  brilliant  intellectual  career,  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh  with  the  most  self-denying 
economy  and  unwearied  energy,  half  smiling  at  the 
quaint  awkward  figure  with  its  “  sandy  hair,  screech 
voice,  and  staring  eyes,”  and  at  the  overweening  and 
almost  grotesque  pretentions  overlaying  a  really  gener¬ 
ous  and  simple  nature.  Then  our  admiration  comes  in 
strongly  for  the  “unwearied  indust^  inspired  by  burn¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  ”  which  secured  him  so  distinguished 
a  place  among  linguists  and  literary  men.  Like  Hogg, 
he  gave  Sir  Walter  Scott  valuable  co-operation  in  the 
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task  of  collecting  the  Border  minstrelsy,  fragments  of 
which  had  been  crooned  beside  his  cradle,  and^  every 
trace  of  which  ho  treasured  and  followed  up  with  an 
ardour  that  sometimes  led  to  laughable  incidents.  His 
poems  are  chiefly  interesting  as  forming  part  of  his  vast 
intellectual  labours.  His  longest  effort  is  a  metrical 
description  of  Teviotdale,  called  “  Scenes  from  Infancy, 
and  his  most  successful  achievements  are  the  ballads, 

Lord  Soulis  ”  and  “  The  Mermaid.”  These  latter  are 
very  well  known,  and  are  worthy  to  rank  with  the  “  Eve 
of  St.  John,”  “  Genevieve,”  and  the  best  modem  ballads. 

Mr.  Abbey’s  “  Ballads  of  Gt>od  Deeds  ”  are  not  con¬ 
structed  after  the  old  models  at  all,  and  are  mainly 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  further  the  spirit  of  democi^y, 
and  by  a  love  of  generous  and  chivalrous  actions. 
Though  these  are  not  told  with  great  dramatic  realisa¬ 
tion  or  technical  merit,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  reminded  that  there  may  bo  other  sources  of 
inspiration  than  a  causB  celdhre^  and  other  elements  to 
bo  taken  into  consideration  than  form  and  colour,  which 
have  been  sometimes  so  exclusively  studied  as  to  make 
certain  modem  poems  as  glittering  and  unsubstantial  as 
prismatic  bubbles.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  spirit 
of  democracy  will  be  assisted  by  an  obvious  moral  being 
superadded  to  most  of  the  ballads,  but  its  presence 
certainly  leaves  no  room  for  suggestiveness,  and  that  is 
a  poetic  blemish. 

The  proximity  of  certain  names  to  others  would  seem 
in  itself  to  be  a  disparagement,  and  we  therefore  owe 
an  apology  to  the  other  writers  on  our  list  for  naming 
them  in  the  same  breath  with  Mr.  Martyne,  whose 
poems  are  trivial  almost  to  vulgarity,  and  whose  metrical 
powers  are  quite  undeveloped.  Lest  this  should  seem  a 
harsh  judgment,  we  quote  the  following  verse,  which 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average  of  the 
volume : — 


Then  ne’er  trust  the  traitor  who  mocketh  at  Love, 
He  but  recklessly  scorueth  its  Fountain  above ; 

To  be  heartless  and  soulless  is  to  be  just  a  clod, 

But  with  love  overflowing  Man  is  most  like  to  God  ! 
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ART. 


EXHIBITION  OP  THE  WORKS  OP  THE  LATE  O.  J..  PINWELL. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  circumstances  should  have 
made  it  advisable  to  exhibit  these  works  so  shortly  after  the 
collection  of  Walker’s  pictures,  and  in  the  same  gallery.  There 
is  hardly  a  living  painter  who  would  not  sutfer  in  some  way  or 
other  by  being  confronted  so  suddenly  with  the  transcendent 
and  evenly-balanced  genius  of  Walker,  and  Pinwell  was  in  no 
sense  a  full-grown  or  many-sided  artist.  The  pictures  and 
sketches  now  laid  before  the  public  represent  the  life-labour 
of  a  man  who  had  to  struggle  against  adversity  in  his  earlier 
days  and  disease  in  his  later  to  a  degree  not  easily  paralleled, 
and  who  died  at  an  age  that  is  to  most  men  but  the  early  prime 
of  productive  youth.  The  walls  lately  covered  with  the 
tinished  and  affluent  paintings  of  Walker  look  piteous  and 
almost  poverty-stricken  now,  lined,  as  they  are,  with  pictures 
three-fourths  of  which  are  entirely  incomplete  and  fragmentary. 
The  few  years  more  that  were  granted  to  Walker,  the  com¬ 
parative  popularly  that  gave  freedom  Jto  his  fancy  and  breath- 
incr-space  to  his  fa 


ing-space  to  ms  laculties,  were  what  Pinwell  wanted  to  give 
room  for  the  expansion  of  his  uuiq^ue  and  brilliant  talent.  It 
is  too  late  to  redeem  this  irremediable  loss  j  it  will  never  be 
too  late  to  deplore  it.  What  he  has  left  us,  however,' is*' a 
marvellous  proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  ten  years  by  a  man 
of  genius,  even  when  he  is  fighting  against  disadvantages 
around  and  within  him. 

Curiosity  will  be  sure  to  take  the  visitor  first  to  the  large 
unfinished  canvas  of  the  “  Vanity  Fair.”  This  picture,  so  long 
expected,  so  eagerly  discussed,  so  persistently  continued,  re¬ 
mains  in  all  its  beauty  and  crudity,  its  promise  and  its  incom¬ 
pleteness,  a  fit  emblem  of  the  master’s  fate.  It  would  perhaps 
nave  been  his  masterpiece,  for  he  so  often  redeemed  apparently 
radical  faults  in  composition  by  a  happy  turn  of  thought  at  the 
last  moment  that  he  might  have  lightened  the  oppressive  full¬ 
ness  of  the  foreground.  It  ia  full  of  splendid  circumstances— 
the  high  figure  of  the  presiding  demon — green  with  innate 
wickedness,  or  else  a  statue  of  well-oxidised  copper — the 
mournful  woman  in  a  yellow  robe,  Venus  of  the  revel,  but 
blanched  and  smitten  in  the  midst  of  her  allurements,  the 
lighter-spangled  women  that  fall  behind  the  procession,  all 
these  have  tuready  sufficient  significance  for  our  full  enjoyment. 
The  little  figure  of  the  naked  man  that  climbs  against  the 
great  wheel  into  a  booth — inexplicable  detail  that  no  brain  but 
the  painter’s  could  interpret — and  the  two  sorry  children. with 
garlands  of  paper  roses  and  tinsel  wings  that  lead  on  the 
yellow  Venus,  are  the  most  finished  bits  of  this  great  fragment. 
It  has  the  hot,  almost  lurid  appearance  peculiar  to  all  Pinwcll’s 
late  work,  owing  to  the  thick  mass  of  yellow  which  he  laid 
down  on  his  canvas  before  beginning,  in  order,  it  would  seem, 
to  have  a  warm  background  over  which  to  lay  with  his  rather 
light  touch  the  needful  cooler  colours. 

In  the  still  mord  incomplete  large  canvas,  called  Sally  in 
our  Alley,”  which  hangs  a  little  to  the  left  of  Vanity  Fair,” 
we  see  more  plainly  than  anywhere  else  his  manner  of  working. 
Here  the  thick  and  horrid  paste  of  yellow  is  everywhere  pre¬ 
dominant,  and  we  see  that  he  clung  to  the  old-fasnioned  prac¬ 
tice,  in  vogue  forty  years  ago,  and  now  universally  discarded, 
of  covering  the  entire  canvas  with  thick  paint,  almost  wholly 
irrespective  of  design,  before  beginning  seriously  to  compose. 
We  see  in  the  foremost  figures  of  the  apprentice  and  Sally 
how  Pinwell  proceeded.  On  the  face  of  tne  yellow,  lighter 
touches  of  blue,  madder,  brown,  and  white  were  laid  over  one 
another,  or  in  thin  washes,  until  the  peculiar  hazy  harmony 
was  reached  which  was  his  constant  ideal.  In  these  figures  he 
has  proceeded  about  half-way  in  this  hazardous  transformation. 
The  companions  of  Sally,  however,  are  left  in  more  or  less 
hideous  flatness  of  yellow  daub,  with  a  gracelessness  of  outline 
and  colour  unusual  in  the  crudest  studies  of  a  great  master. 

It  is  instructive  to  turn  from  this  unborn  and  still  shapeless 
thing  to  the  little  picture  that  hangs  beside  it,  Landlord  and 
Tenant.”  From  crudity  of  the  most  unlovely  description  we 
pass  to  a  work  as  masculine  in  performance  as  reserved  and 
noble  in  desigpi.  This  is,  surely,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
pieces  of  domestic  and  realistic  art  modem  English  life  has 
inspired.  How  stringent  is  the  restraint  the  artist  has  placed 
upon  his  satire  I  A  lesser  man  would  have  introduced  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  element,  would  have  exaggerated  the  selfishness, 
have  heightened  the  key  of  suft'ering.  Here  all  is  telling 
because  all  is  true.  In  its  clear  and  luminous  trrey  tone  alone 


one  is  confronted  by  any  imaginative  symbol  of  patient  sorrow. 

“  The  Sisters  ”  falls  a  little  short  of  this, 


The  gracious  studv  of 
because  less  intellectual  and  showing  more  of  that  lan^or 
which  Pinwell  rarely  had  the  physical  strength  to  avoid.  Tha 
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**  Old  Clock  ” — an  ancient  man  supported  by  his  no  less  ancient 
wife  while  he  mounts  a  chair  to  wind  up  the  clock,  is  ex- 
tremely  pleasing.  For  the  rest  we  confess  that  the  popular 
pieces,  such  as  the  feebly-pretty  drawing  of  a  girl  and  a  child 
walking  through  a  North-like  landscape,  seem  to  us  to  be  afflicted 
with  weakness  of  conception,  and  too  evidently  uninspired  by 
enthusiasm.  We  are  not  here  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  ines¬ 
timable  designs  in  black  and  white. 

It  was  in  romantic  subjects  that  Pinwell  alone  put  out  his 
full  powers.  Romance  was  to  him  all  that. Greet  art  was  to 
Walker,*  itinterpenetratedhis  nature,  and  clothed  the  commonest 
objects  and  scenes  of  life  with  colour  and  poetry  for  him. 
Among  the  works  exhibited  here  there  are  six  that  stand  out 
quite  alone  among  the  productions  of  our  time,  and  bear,  for. 
good  and  for  evil,  the  stamp  and  brand  of  a  genius  wholly 
unique.  In  each  of  these  the  romance  element  will  be  found 
to  be  predominant  and  essential.  The  picture  that  stands  in  the 
place  of  honour,  ^‘Gilbert  a  Becket’s  Troth,”  which  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  Pinwell’s  masterpiece,  is  simply  an  old  ballad  in 
colour.  The  exquisite  figure  of  the  swarthy,  delicate  woman,  in 
her  muslins,  hurrying  forward  with  her  monotonous,  passionate 
cry,  is  one  of  the  finest,  fullest  pieces  of  work  that  Pinwell  accom¬ 
plished,  and  in  feeling  and  tone  it  is  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  any  coarseness  of  realism.  The  accessory  figures  are  only 
less  perfect ;  the  woman  in  brown,  who  turns  from  her  lover  to 
gaze  at  the  strange  wanderer  with  the  foreign  face  and  voice, 
is  peculiarly  full  of  tender  grace  and  accomplishment.  We 
notice,  too,  that  the  harmony  of  colour  over  the  whole  picture 
is  gained  at  less  expense  of  propriety  and  nature  than  in  some 
of  the  later  pieces.  Yet  even  here  there  is  something  dis- 

t’ointed  in  the  design.  The  picture  does  not  tell  its  story  co- 
lerently ;  what,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  the  rush  made 
by  the  four  men  to  the  capstan,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  ?  To 
the  same  order  of  lyrical  art  belongs  the  wonderful  picture 
called  **  The  Earl  of  Quarterdeck,”  in  which  a  Norse  captain, 
of  stalwart  proportions,  and  a  face  of  passionate,  masculine 
force,  bows  over  a  princess  that  clings  to  nis  ship’s  helm.  The 
composition  is  firm  and  graceful ;  the  colour,  though  not  fault¬ 
less,  delicate ;  but  it  is  not  ^the  technical  merit  wholly  or 
mainly  that  gives  this  work  so  entrancing  a  fascination.  It  is 
the  deep  flavour  of  romance  that  illumines  it.  The  imagination 
is  at  once  enthralled  with  the  passionate  strangeness  of  the 
moment,  the  mysterious  pair  alone  on  the  deck  of  a  lonely  ship 
that  rushes  through  a  dark  and  dangerous  sea  on  its  unknown 
course,  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  and  delight  that  bring  to¬ 
gether  at  such  a  moment  the  high-bom  lady  and  the  low-^om 
man,  and  that  flood  their  faces  with  tender  yearning,  and  a  truth 
beyond  the  attack  of  pride  or  fear.  It  is  this  half-romantic, 
half-realistic  humanity  that  gives  the  best  work  of  Pinwell  its 
almost  painful  •  charm.  Turn  now  to  **  The  Princess  and  the 
Ploughboy,”  where  the  same  sentiment  is  repeated.  The  young 
princess,  worn  almost  haggard  with  vigil  and  lon^ng,  breaks 
through  the  bond  of  custom,  and  brings  her  maidens  down 
into  the  field  where  her  young  lover  follows  the  plough. 
Lyric  Pinwell  is — never  dramatic.  So  slightly  is  the  story  told 
that  we  cannot  tell  it  again  in  detail.  Why  there  is  no  glow 
on  either  face,  why  the  sad  hopeless  air  in  the  eyes  of  each 
restrains  the  laughter  of  delight,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Doubtless  there  is  something  wanting :  a  measure  of  failure 
in  the  completed  work.  However  that  may  be,  the  romantic 
tone,  at  least,  suffers  nothing  by  this  realistic  imperfection. 

A  Seat  in  St.  James’s  Park”  brings  us  to  a  further  stage  in 
the  artist’s  development.  The  central  figure  of  the  broken- 
down  man  with  the  glazed,  hopeless  eyes,  is  among  the  best 
he  painted.  The  group  of  the  soldier  flirting  with  the  nursery 
maid,  while  he  holds  an  umbrella  in  front  of  them  both,  is 
equally  precious  in  design  and  colour,  wonderful  in  its  com¬ 
bination  of  dull  red  with  luminous  green-blue,  but,  of  course, 
trivial  in  sentiment.  Full  of  extraordinary  felicities,  this 
work,  highly-finished  as  it  is,  is  no  picture  but  an 
elaborate  study.  A'  certain  sad  meaning  holds  all  the 

R  together,  but  it  is  too  thin  a  thread  to  cling  to. 

'he  Great  Lady  ”  the  narrative  is  slighter  than  ever, 
and  there  is  no  very  apparent  sentiment  beyond  what  may  be 
involved  in  the  sp.d  wan  sweetness  of  the  lady’s  face.  But  this 
picture  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree  the  chief  technical 
excellences  of  Pinwell’s  style,  and  must  not  be  passed  over. 
The  general  harmony  of  tone  is  deeper  and  richer  than  usual ; 
the  deep  purple  bloom  of  the  shadows  is  never  exaggerated 
into  a  mannerism  j  the  treatment  of  draperies  is  particularly 
felicitous.  The  last  of  the  six  we  enumerated,  the  last,  m  it 
seems  to  us,  in  general  value,  is  the  much-praised  “  Elixir  of 
Love.”  Taken  separately,  almost  every  figure  in  this  work  is 
masterly ;  each  one  is  distinguished  by  some  rare  and  delightful 
excellence,  but  coherence,  meaning,  raison  dStre,  is  totally 
wanting.  One  might  spend  a  morning  before  this  picture 
8sking  those  child-like  questions  that  no  philosopher  can 
miswer.  The  single  elements  become  more  charming,  the 
whole  becomes  more  irritating,  the  longer  we  contemplate 
H,  till  <  at  last  the  work  seems  most  like  one  of  those 


curious  Persian  poems  in  which  each  couplet  bears  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  neighbour.  If  the  aesthetic  conscience  be  strong 
enough,  we  may  compare  the  ”  Elixir  of  Love  ”  with  a  well- 
known  picture  even  more  thickly  crowded  with  figures,  Mr« 
Frith’s  ”  Railway  Station.”  In  the  first  we  have  colour, 
tender  sentiment^  chaste  and  elevated  feeling,  and  no  power  of 
telling  a  story ;  in  the  other  we  lack  all  those  high  qualities, 
but  we  are  solaced  with  a  consummate  gift  of  narrative. 

We  have  not  included  in  the  above  list  the  two  most  popular 
works  of  Pinwell,  the  “  Rats”  and  “Children”  foUowing  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  because  the  exigencies  of  the  story 
have  prevented  the  artist  from  adopting  his  favourite  manner 
of  interpretation.  There  is  no  need  to  analyse  works  so  very 
widely  known.  Everybodv  will  delight  to  recognise  such  old 
favourites.  The  “Children”  is,  no  doubt,  the  best;  full  of 
fine  invention  and  trenchant  draughtsmanship,  characteristic¬ 
ally  more  successful  in  its  isolated  figures  than  its  groups. 
One  is  tempted  to  become  a  very  “  Why-why  ”  in  this  gallery, 
and  the  tendency  must  be  resisted,  or  we  snould  ask  who  is 
the  lady  in  the  centre  of  the  other  canvas,  and  why  does  she 
throw  roses  among  the  rats  ? 

Rapidly  we  must  pass  by  the  African  pictures,  sweet  and 
languid  studies  that  have  not  much  of  southern  glow  or  fire 
about  them,  amon^  which  we  miss  with  regret  “  The  Beggar’s 
Roost,”  exhibited  m  1874,  only  directing  the  visitor’s  notice  to 
the  befuty  and  incision  of  the  heads  in  No.  94.  Furthermore 
must  not  be  missed  in  the  most  cursory  visit  the  grand  old 
bardic  head.  No.  21 ;  the  delicate  drawing  of  an  old  woman 
looking  at  a  toy  she  has  taken  out  of  an  old  desk.  No.  78 ;  the 
Walker-like  No.  79 ;  the  curious  imitation  of  Millet  in  “  The 
Calf,”  No.  88,  one  of  the  feeblest  works  in  the  gallery ;  the 
very  suggestive  and  poetical  sketch  for  a  proposed  picture  of  a 
naked  dryad,  with  outblown  red  hair,  who  flies  from  a  knight 
who  pursues  her ;  “  The  Tramps,”  No.  122  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  extremely  humorous  suggestion  of  a  picture  in 
No.  124,  where  a  beaky-nosed  papa  keeps  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
his  two  tom-boy  daughters. 

There  is  a  fine  drawing  over  “  The  Great  Lady  ”  which  we 
find  ourselves  inclined  to  take  as  representing  the  Muse  of 
Pinwell.  It  is  the  head  of  a  dark-haired  peasant-woman,  with 
large  sad  eyes,  pathetic  with  the  melancholy  of  a  creature  that 
has  no  knowledge  why  the  world  is  full  of  sorrow,  but  who 
can  in  no  way  escape  from  the  burden  of  sadness.  It  is  a  face 
capable  of  love,  ambition,  passion  of  all  kinds,  yet  illumined 
for  the  moment  with  none  of  them,  but  weighed  down  with 
steadfast  melancholy.  There  is  something  of  the  mute  appeal 
of  a  suffering  horse  or  dog  in  the  patient  eyes.  Such  is  the 
sentiment,  such  the  unexpressed  languor  and  longing,  that  fill 
the  pictures  of  Pinwell,  a  feeling  that  passes  expression,  and 
that  we  only  fully  realise  in  some  moment  of  unusual  sympathy. 
We  attempt  to  repeat  the  sensation,  to  return  to  the  minute 
of  perception : — 

Already  how  am  I  so  far 
Out  of  that  minute  ?  Must  I  go 
Still  like  the  thistle-ball,  no  bar 
Onward,  wherever  light  winds  blow, 

Fixed  by  no  friendly  star  ? 

Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  learn  I 
Where  is  the  thread  now  ?  Oflf  again  ! 

The  old  trick !  Only  I  discern 
Infinite  ’passion  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn  / 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  excessive  sensibility  of  Pin¬ 
well’s,  that  seeks  in  vain  tor  adequate  utterance,  with  the  calm 
and  full  language  of  the  more  masculine  intellect  of  Walker. 

E.  W.  G. 


DEAMA. 

FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  GOT. 

So  much  has  been  written  recently  about  the  French  stage, 
and  in  particqlar  about  the  Th^tre  Franpw,  that  in  speaking  of 
French  players  it  seems  necessary  only  briefly  to  recall  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advantages  under  which  the  drama  flourishes  in 
Paris.  There  are  several  theatres  there  which  receive  a  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  Government ;  and  at  the  head  of  these,  as  indeed 
at  the  head  of  all  theatres,  stands  the  institution  of  the 
Com6die  Fran9ai8e,  to  which  the  first  subvention  was  granted 
in  1683  by  a  document  signed  by  the  king  and  countersi^ed 
by  Colbert  We  need  not  discuss  the  various  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  theatre  between  that  date  and  this ; 
but  to  take  an  instance  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  its 
company  has  ever  been  held  we  may  bring  to  our  readers’  minds 
the  striJring  incident  of  the  First  Napoleon  findinff  time  at 
Moscow  to  draw  up  and  sign  a  long  list  of  articles  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Com4die  Fran9ai8e.  At  the  present  day  the  walls  of 
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the  Th^tre  Fran9ai8  contain  a  miniature  state  with  excellent 
laws  well  administered  by  its  officers.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  company  is,  compared  with  that  of  most  theatres, 
enormous ;  and  among  its  members  there  are  seldom  found  any 
inefficient.  This  makes  a  constant  change  of  performance 
possible,  and  thus  gives  to  the  actors  the  repose  both  of  actual 
rest  and  of  variety  which  is  much  wanted  in  England.  A 
Mci^tatre  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  will  hold  up  his  hands  in 
horror  at  hearing  of  an  actor  playing  a  trying  part  five  or  six 
nights  a  weekend  for  several  weeks  in  succession.^  The  annual 
gains  of  a  leading  player  at  theFran9ais  in  his  prime  naturally 
enough  fall  short  by  about  four-fifths  of  what  a  successful  actor 
may  hope  at  the  very  first  recoraition  of  his  powers  to  make 
in  England.  Against  this  disadvantage  the  soaitaire  of  the 
Fran9ai8  may  set,  besides  the  knowledge  that  he  is  working  for 
the  advancement  of  art,  the  assurance  of  a  pension  when  he 
retires. 

First  among  the  $ociHatres  of  the  Comddie  Fran9aise,  by 
virtue  of  his  position  ns  doven,  and  certainly  among  the  first 
by  reason  of  his  powers,  is  M.  Got.  An  actor  who  infuses  a 
strong  reality  into  whatever  part  he  undertakes,  he  combines 
rare  qualities  of  humour  w’hich  never  fails,  and  pathos  which 
seldom  falls  short  of  its  mark.  lie  has  gestures  which  are 
peculiar  to  him,  especially  that  of  pointing  at  an  object  with  a 
jerky  movement  or  both  hands ;  yet  his  assumptions  are  every 
one  so  well  marked  that  he  could  not  be  called  a  mannerist 
He  is  so  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  the  character  he  repre¬ 
sents  that  even  his  back  can  be  eloquent.  There  is  a  story 
current  that  M.  Got  was  offered  the  part  of  the  abbe  on  the 
first  production  of  De  Musset’s  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien  ;  that  he 
accepted  the  part  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  play  it  after 
his  own  conception  ;  that  the  result,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  author  and  all  who  attended  rehearsals,  was  admirable  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  player’s  first  success.  As  M.  Got,  how¬ 
ever,  had  appeared  a  year  before  as  Mascarille  in  the  PrSciextses 
Ridicules,  the  story  is  probably  not  more  than  half  true. 
However  that  may  be,  the  abbd,  with  his  ill-fitting  rustic 
clerical  garb,  his  awkward  good  nature,  his  mixture  of  pride 
in  his  position  and  submission  to  the  baroness  who  orders  him 
about,  is  one  of  M.  Got’s  most  humorous  performances.  There 
is  a  formal  grotesqueness  in  the  ablxS  which  is  irresistible.  On 
one  occasion  he  is  called  away  suddenly  by  a  servant.  What 
the  man’s  message  is  can  only  be  guessed  trom  the  abbd’s  look 
and  action ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  whole  history 
out  of  the  confused  exit  which  he  makes,  with  his  hat, 
hurriedly  sought  for,  planted  on  the  edge  of  his  head,  with  a 
long  bent  back,  with  one  hand  stretched  before  him,  as  if  to 
OTasp  his  goal,  and  the  other  trailing  with  a  stiff  forefinger 
Dehind  him.  In  another  scene  the  baroness  asks  him  sud¬ 
denly,  “  Have  you  read  the  ‘  Wandering  Jew,’  abbd  ?  ” ;  the 
struggle  which  ensues  between  his  desire  to  propitiate  his 
patroness  and  his  fear  of  seeming  to  countenance  an  unholy 
book,  and  the  relief  with  which  at  last  he  discovers  a  com¬ 
promise,  are  in  the  highest  sense  comic.  Again  he  com¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  the  audience  merely  by  employing  an 
interval  when  the  baroness  leaves  him  unnoticed  in  wiping  his 
spectacles  with  a  ludicrous  concentration.  Whatever  the  abbti 
is  doing  one  cannot  help  looking  at  him ;  and  one  comes  away 
laughing  at  him  and  yet  liking  him. 

The  list  of  M.  Got’s  successful  performances  is,  like  that  of 
other  actors  at  French  theatres,  so  long  that  we  can  mention 
but  a  few  of  them.  With  the  grotesque  humour  of  the  abb^ 
may  be  contrasted  the  deep  feeling  displayed  in  Le  Due  Job. 
IjO  Due  Job  is  a  nobleman  of  broken  fortunes,  and  the  hero  of 
a  play  which,  without  M.  Got’s  acting,  might  be  dull  enough. 
He  has  served  in  the  army,  and  you  recognise  this  fact  during 
his  first  scene,  as  much  from  something  indefinable  in  his 
bearing  as  from  his  mechanically  handling  his  cane  as  if  it  were  a 
sword,  while  he  listens  to  a  long  story,  told  by  a  vulgar  financier, 
to  whom  his  bearing  is  perfectly  courteous,  and  yet,  to  one 
looking  on,  perfecUjr  disdainful.  At  times,  recalling  the 
habit  of  his  soldiering  days,  he  hums  the  fanfare  of  the 
trumpets.  His  feelings  he  has  learnt,  taught  in  a  hard 
school,  to  conceal  beneath  an  appearance  of  indifferent  cynicism. 
This  resource  fails  him  utterly  once  when  the  news  of  his 
dearest  friend’s  death  reaches  him.  At  first  he  is  stupefied  by 
the  shock^j  the  talk  of  the  financier  who  has  unfeelingly  given 
the  intelligence  amid  business  matters  passes  unheeded.  Then 
the  memories  of  old  times  steal  upon  him  ;  he  begins  to  describe 
his  dead  friend,  and  as  he  speaks  his  feelings  assert  themselves 
more  j  his  voice  falters ;  he  remembers  suddenly  that  he  is  not 
alone,  tries  to  affect  carelessness,  and  to  hum*  his  old  fanfare 
with  unmoved  gaiety.  But  the  first  notes  are  choked  in  his 
throat,  and  he  bursts  into  tears,  overpowered  with  an  emotion 
which  his  audience  can  hardly  fail  to  share.  To  Balzac’s 
Mercadet,  in  which  part  he  succeeded  Geoffrey,  M.  Got  gives  a 
self-confidence  and  self-possession  which  inspire  in  the  spectator 
the  belief  which  is  necessary  for  his  portentous  feats/  You 
cannot  but  admire  the  mind  which  is  capable  of  conceiving 
such  gigantic  projects,  of  laying  plans  for  victory  when 


even  escape  seems  hardly  feasible,  of  darting  from  scheme 
to  scheme  with  bewildering  rapidity,  and  yet  never  being 
flurried.  Running  through  the  performance  is  a  vein  of  irony 
which  is  not  biting  enou^  to  prevent  one’s  wishing  for  Mer- 
cadet’s  salvation  by  some  such  happy  stroke  of  fortune  as 
occurs  in  the  return  of  the  real  Godeau  when  Mercadet  has 
just  resorted  to  the  desperate  device  of  employing  a  fictitious 
partner.  For  other  specimens  of  M.  Got’s  powers  in  different 
directions  we  may  refer  to  the  bourgeois  father-in-law  in  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  whose  very  walk  reveals  much  of  his 
character  and  training,  and  in  whose  reply  to  the  taunts  of  his 
noble  son-in-law,  brutal  as  it  is,  there  is  yet  soniething 
dignified ;  and  to  the  terribly  grim  humour  of  the  jealous 
podestat  Claudio  in  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne.  In  his  face  and 
whole  presence  throughout  there  is  a  griping  joy  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  petty  power,  and  even  while  he  is  ludicrously 
entangled  in  the  train  of  his  own  robe  he  seems  to  walk  in  the 
shadow  of  the  treacherous  revenge  he  is  plotting.  For  pure 
comedy  M.  Got’s  Figaro,  which  part  he  has  of  late  years  ceded 
to  M.  Coquelin,  and  for  simple  farce  his  valet,  in  various  classical 
comedies,  are  admirable. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  M.  Got’s  acting.  He  never  seems 
to  enter  fully  into  a  part  when  ho  undertakes  it  at  first.  On 
the  first  night  of  nis  playing  a  new  character  you  may  be 
disappointed  at  point  after  point  which  he  seems  to  let  slip,  or 
to  grasp  ineffectually  ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  feeling  his  way.  After 
the  first  few  performances  he  seizes  the  different  ideas  which 
appeared  to  elude  him,  and  gives  a  rendering  of  character  with 
which  few  actors  can  compete. 


“jO  AT  THE  GLOBE. 

It  is  difficult  to  whittle  down  in  this  fashion  one  of  Dickens’s 
novels  into  a  three-act  play.  Whatever  was  Dickens’s  ^nius 
it  certainly  was  not  that  of  construction  ;  and  when,  as  in  ‘Bleak 
House,’  he  first  took  to  imitating  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  clever 
mechanical  puzzles,  his  ingenuity  was  all  expended  in  fitting 
his  whimsical  characters  into  new  grouping  of  old  incidents — 
incidents  which  even  in  “  Minerva  Press”  times  would  have 
been  voted  hackneyed  and  stale.  The  consequence  is  that 
stories  which — from  the  exceeding  richness  of  their  characters 
and  their  details — seemed  to  be  the  opposite  of  hackneyed 
and  stale — stories  which  seemed,  indeed,  unusually  novel 
and  striking,  come  out  in  their  true  features  when 
once  they  appear  with  that  tightening  of  the  threads 
which  is  indispensable  on  the  stage.  In  a  double 
sense,  the  story  of  this  version  of  ‘  Bleak  House  ’  opens 
“  in  a  fog,”  but  it  clears  up  as  it  goes  on,  and  some  of 
the  principal  characters  are  well  brought  out.  The  author 
himself,  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnett,  takes  Buckett  j  yet  the  character  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  some  of  the  others — as  Tulkinghorn,  for 
instance,  or  Chadband.  The  clap- trap  features  by  which 
Dickens  spoilt  the  famous  Inspector  (who  is  otherwise  well 
drawn),  should  have  been  modified  rather  than  exaggerated  by 
the  playwright.  At  the  end  of  the  last  act  these  features  are 
very  nearly  being  too  much  for  ordinary  command  over  the 
risinle  muscles.  With  regard  to  Jo,  it  is  clear  that  the  young 
actress  who  impersonates  him  has  the  rare  gift  of  versatility. 
Between  her  part  in  the  pantomime  of  Jack-the-Oiant-Killer 
and  her  part  here — between  Jack  of  the  Surrey  and  Jo  of  the 
Globe — the  leap  is  great  indeed.  When,  from  the  depths  of 
Transpontia,  rumours  came  of  a  diminutive  hero  whose  tre¬ 
mendous  vigour  of  mind,  breath,  and  limb  would  have  been 
too  much  for  all  the  giants  in  Christendom ;  and  when  play¬ 
goers,  to  whom  the  “  Obelisk  ”  conveyed  an  impression  of 
poetic  remoteness,  something  like  that  conveyed  by  the 
“  Pyramids  ”  of  Egypt,  were  fain  at  last  to  cross  the  water  and 
see  the  exploits  of  this  spangly  warrior  and  his  tiny  sword, 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  “  Jack  ”  was  really  “  Jo,”  the 
very  same  woe-begone  “Jo  ”  whose  miseries  and  whose  raM 
had  produced  such  an  impression  in  America.  But,  in  truth, 
th  e  rendering  is  excellent  in  its  pathos,  though  a  little  more 
light  here  and  there  amid  the  shadows  might  have  been 
acceptable. 

In  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Mr.  Edward  Price  has  the  difficult 
task  of  embodying  the  popular  idea  of  the  stiff  and  formal 
baronet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  infusing  into  it  sufficient  vitality 
for  a  stage  character ;  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Miss  Dolores  Drummond’s  Hortense  is  strikingly  good; 
and,  among  the  minor  characters,  Mr.  Benbrook’s  Coroner  is  a 
piece  of  quiet  and  effective  acting  which  promises  success  in 
more  important  parts.  Miss  Kate  Lee’s  “  Guster,”  too,  is  very 
clever. 


THE  “GASCON”  AT  THE  OLYMPIC. 

Mr.  Muskerry  has  here  given  us  a  clever  adaptation  of  M. 
Barriere’s  piece,  in  which,  at  the  Gaietd,  some  three  years  ago, 
Lafontaine  reaped  much  applause.  The  second  act,  with  the 
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famous  B\AT^tableau  and  Mary  bidding  farewell  to  France,  is 
omitted.  Yet  the  ada^ation  is  in  some  respects  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original.  For  instance,  Mr.  Muskerry  has  fperhaps 
unconsciously!  modified  the  French  dramatist’s  somewnat  bold 
imitation  of  tne  chief  incidents,  and  even  of  the  characters,  of 
Alexandre  Dumas*  story  of  the  loves  of  Marguerite  of  Valois 
and  La  Mole — an  imitation  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seems,  by  the  French  critics,  to  have  been  passed  by.  The 
play  is  put  on  the  boards  in  the  most  beautiful — not  to  say 
gorgeous — manner,  and  Mr.  Neville’s  impersonation  of  the 
Gascon  hero  is  full  of  life  and  humour.  It  is  in  characters  like 
this  that  we  see  the  combined  excellencies  of  Mr.  Neville’s 
acting.  A  deal  of  business  devolves  on  the  irrepressible 
Gascon.  A  reduced  but  unfaded  and  unfadable  gentleman, 
with  an  empty  stomach  and  no  purse — he  contrives  to  introduce 
his  poet-fnend  Chastelard  to  Mary  Stuart  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Louvre  I  And,  while  the  Queen  is  busy  eating  Love’s 

bread  and  honejr  ”  with  her  poet,  he,  too,  knows  how  to 
“improve  the  shining  hour,”  ty  sipping  among  the  ready 
petals  of  Mary  Carmichael’s  heart.  And  when  the  Queen  is 
summoned  to  Scotland,  it  is  he  who  manages  that  he  and  his 
friend  shall  accompany  her.  And  in  all  the  ensuing  intrigues^ 
both  in  love  and  in  politics,  the  very  centre-wheel  is  our 
Gascon.  As  to  Walter,  Lord  Maxwell,  Mary  Carmichael’s 
affianced  lover,  he  first  makes  him  furiously  jealous,  and  when 
his  rival  plots  for  his  destruction  and  for  the  disgrace  of  the 
Queen,  he  baifies  him.  Maxwell  treacherously  stabs  him,  leaves 
him  for  dead,  and  then,  having  discovered  that  Chastelard  is  in 
the  Queen’s  chamber,  he  informs  Damley  of  it  and  exults  in  his 
villany.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use ;  for,  just  when  the  Queen  and 
her  lover,  finding  the  room  to  be  surrounded  by  armed  men, 
have  given  themselves  up  for  lost,  the  Gascon — though  half¬ 
dead  from  his  wound — appears  through  a  hidden  door  leading 
to  a  subterranean  passage,  the  secret  of  which  had  been  con¬ 
fided  to  him  by  Mary  Carmichael.  And  when,  Chastelard 
having  escaped,  the  Gascon  is  left  to  confront  his  would-be 
assassin,  we  Know  well  in  what  temper  he  will  do  that.  Max¬ 
well,  entering  the  room  with  Damley  and  others,  is  of  course 
confounded,  disgraced,  and  ordered  off  to  execution,  while  we 
rejoice  to  see  the  Gascon  triumph  in  the  possession  of  Mary 
Carmichael. 

Mrs.  Rousby  was  exceedingly  winning  as  Queen  Mary — in  the 
earlier  and  lighter  portions  of  the  play  especially.  And  Miss 
Fanny  Josephs  was  more  than  satisfactory  m  Mary  Carmichael. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  article  on  M,  Auguste  Vacquerie’s  “  Aujour- 
d’hui  et  Demain,”  which  appeared  in  the  Ejcaminer  of  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  was  translated  at  the  time  into  the  Rappel.  Another 
translation  has  been  published  since  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 
The  RSpublique  de»  Lettrea  states  that  the  tirst^edit  n  of  this 
was  sold  oflf  in  a  few  days. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  M.P.,  is  now  generally  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  “  Memnon  ”  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  defending  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares 
against  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  For  this  reason 
people  say  that  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Woltf  was  put  up  by  the 
Government  to  answer  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  debate  of  Monday 
night.  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  said,  thoroughly  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  position  assigned  to  his  antagonist  in  the  debate. 
“  Agnovit  Memnonis  arma  ”  is  said  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  member  of  Parliament  sitting  near. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the  World 
is  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  Englishfnan.  Dr.  Kenealy  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  annoyed  at  the  idea  that  he  could  accept 
any  arrangements  for  combination  with  such  a  journal  as  the 
World.  He  is  particularly  proud,  people  say,  of  his  large 
circulation  and  of  his  classical  attainments,  and  he  is  reported 
to  be  unable  to  see  any  possible  basis  of  negotiation  for  an 
arrangement  which  could  secure  him  equality  in  either  way. 
But  in  any  case  we  should  think  an  alliance  between  Dr. 
Kenealy  and  Mr.  Yates  highly  improbable.  It  never  could 
last.  It  would  only  be  the  old  story.  They  never  do  agree. 

The  recent  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  Mr. 
Hardy’s  *  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,’  and  the  connection 
which  the  Ripublique  des  Lettres  has  established  with  modem 
English  literature,  promises  favourably  for  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  English  authors  in  France.  Until  lately  even  highly 
accomplished  Frenchmen  seemed  to  have  little  capacity  for 


correct  quotations  from  English  poets.  Edgar  Poe’s  “  Raven  ” 
has,  we  observe,  been  especially  unlucky  in  this  respect,  for 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  in  the  preface  to  ‘  Capitaine  Fracasse,’  quotes, 
in  reference  to  letters  signed .  by  hands  that  will  not  write 
again,  “Never,  oh,  never  morel  as  Edgar  Poe  says  in  his 
touching  poem  *  The  Raven.’  ”  Maurice  Bouchor  also  in  his 
“  Chansons  Joyeuses  ”  speaks  of: — 

Ce  douloureux  Never  more! 

Que  Tenuycton  a  pleur^. 

An  article  in  a  leading  London  daily  paper  last  week  spoke 
of  “  the  great  genius  of  Charles  Baudelaire.”  It  seems  new  for  a 
London  daily  to  show  such  high  appreciation  of  so  thoroughly 
anti- Philistine  a  poet.  Apropos  of  Baudelaire,  we  do  not 
know  if  any  critic  has  noticed  the  curious  mistake  he  made  in 
his  “Don  Juan  aux  enfers,”  in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal^  where  Don 
Juan,  on  his  arrival  in  Hades,  fiinds  Elvira  and  Sganarelle  there 
before  hiin  whom,  as  we  all  know,  he  left  behind  him  alive  on 
earth. 

A  provincial  journal  a  few  days  back  announced  that  “  Cush¬ 
man  the  Singer  ”  was  dead.  No  doubt,  the  journal  intended 
to  convey  the  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman, 
the  famous  actress,  who  began  her  career  as  a  singer,  a  begin¬ 
ning  which  the  early  loss  of  her  voice  compelled  her  to 
abandon. 

Mr.  Cecil  Lawson,  of  whose  large  picture,  “  The  Hop  Gardens 
of  England,”  we  made  very  favourable  mention  in  our  columns 
last  year,  is  now  engaged  in  painting  several  remarkable  English 
landscapes  for  the  forthcoming  Academy. 

The  World  this  week  has  “  conveyed  ”  an  “  idea.”  This  is  the 
removal  of  the  Wellington  Statue  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to 
some  other  spot,  which  the  World  recommends  to  Lord  Henij 
Lennox,  “  A  gigantic  profile  like  that  of  the  Commendatore 
in  Don  Giovanni  might  be  prepared  and  set  up  in  various 
places  to  try  the  effect.”  The  World  should  be  original  in  its 
comparisons;  and  has  it  forgotten  how  the  lines  spoken  by 
Don  Giovanni,  in  inviting  the  Commendatore  to  supper — 

O  statua  gentilissima 

Del  gran  commendatore— 

were  translated  by  Punch  in  reference  to  this  very  memorial 
of  the  great  Duke  as — 

0  statue  most  ridiculous 

Of  a  great  commander  Tory. 

The  New  York  Nation ^  in  a  recent  able  article  on  “  English 
pronunciation,”  alludes  to  the  general  ignorance  in  England  of 
the  pronunciation  of  American  proper  names.  It  says  that 
I  “  An  uncompromising  college  don,  to  whom  classical  syllabic 
quantity  is  sacred  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  will  signify  his 
profound  erudition  by  his  medicinal  and  Alexandria^  varied 
with  (yhio  and  Pot'omaCy  and  his  hearers  are  not  appreciably 
aggrieved.”  This  is  very  true.  Probably  not  one  out  of  every 
ten  Englishmen  would  pronounce  one  out  of  twenty  names  of 
American  shites  or  towns  correctly.  Most  Englishmen,  we 
should  imagine,  would  pronounce  Arkansas  as  if  it  were  like 
Kansas,  whereas  it  is  always  pronounced  ArkansaWj  in  order  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  state.  The  last  syllable  of  New 
Orleans  rhymes  with  meanSy  a  fact  by  no  means  generally 
known ;  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  a  frequent  trouble.  The 
examples  of  such  names  whose  correct  sound  has  been 
strangely  distorted,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a 
false  quantity  in  Latin  is  considered  unpardonable,  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  needlessly  so  in  an  age  when  a  journey  to  the  United 
States  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  Grand  Tour  was  to  our 
grandfathers. 

Some  controversy  is  going  on  in  New  York  relative  to  the 
appreciation  of  English  art  in  the  United  States.  Some 
writers  have  complained  that  there  is  no  inducement  to 
English  painters  to  send  their  paintings  to  America,  either  in 
the  Centennial  year  or  at  any  other  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  there  b  an  undue  and  extravagant  admira¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  for  anything  in  the  way  of  art  that 
is  brought  from  the  old  country,  and  that  American  buyers 
cannot  get  half  as  many  Englbh  pictures  as  they  would  be 
willing  to  take.  Our  own  impression  certainly  b  that  the  in¬ 
clination  in  America  b  to  underrate  anything  in  the  shape  <rf 
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nitive  Art, 'in  favour  of  everything  foreign.  Pictures,  like 
clothes,  seem  to  be  of  no  account  there  unless  they  have  come 
across  the  ocean. 

American  papers  are  not  alone  in  their  frank  description  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  public  men.  One  of  the  ablest 
journals  in  Paris,  Ze  TVmpt,  in  speaking  of  some  of  our  recent 
debates,  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  astonishing  analysis  of 
the  physical  formation  of  Mr.  Lowe.  Having  depicted  with 
unrestrained  minuteness  his  figure,  his  hair,  his  eyebrows,  and 
bis  complexion,  it  sums  up  by  pronouncing  him  as  ill- 
favoured  (atissi  laid)  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.”  Our 
Parisian  contemporaries  have  not  even  yet  mastered  our 
forms  and  titles,  for  in  criticising  the  same  debates  another 
journal  of  equal  mark  introduces  its  readers  to  Sir  Xorthcote  ” 
and  •*  Sir  Lowe.” 

The  rumour  has  again  sprung  up  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be 
invited  to  resume  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  that  he  may  even  bo  induced  to  accept  the  proposition. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  however  certain  that  many 
people  this  week  have  been  led  to  believe  in  it.  If  such  an 
arrangement  were  possible,  it  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Granville  from  the  leadership  of  the  party 
and  the  elevation  of  Lord  Harrington  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  peers. 

Mr.  W.  de  Morgan,  whose  pottery  has  caught  so  wonderfully 
the  old  Gubbio  lustre,  is  sending  a  number  of  specimens  of  his 
work  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition.  They 
consist  of  jars,  plates,  and  tiles,  ornamented  by  artistic  designs^ 
and  each  possessing  either  the  gold,  red,  or  silver-green  lustre 
for  which  these  potteries  are  so  justly  remarkable. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessy,  the  well-known  American  artist,  is 
painting  a  **  Eurydice  ”  also  for  the  Centennial,  the  treatment 
of  which  is  very  original. 

Mr.  Lo  Gros  has  been  talked  of  as  the  successor  to  Mr. 
Poynter  in  the  Slade  Professorship  at  University  College. 

Many  people  who  are  not  Conservatives  would  see  with  some 
satisfaction  the  election  of  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  ought  at 
least  to  be  one  good  debater  among  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown  in  the  lower  House.  Most  of  us,  however,  would  rather 
hear  of  him  as  Mr.  Giffard.  Some  law  officers  we  know  like 
the  title  and  even  crave  after  it,  but  eminent  lawyers  in 
general  feel  it  to  be  an  encumbrance  and  indeed  a  degradation. 
The  story  goes  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  his  last 
law  officers  both  were  equally  desirous  to  escape  the  unlucky 
title.  They  concerted  together,  and  it  w^as  at  last  agreed  upon 
that  Mr.  \emon  Ilarcourt,  as  he  then  w'as,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  more  courageous  of  the  two,  should  approach  their 
leader  and  endeavour  to  obtain  release  from  the  obnoxious 
dignity.  Mr.  ilarcourt  besought  Mr.  Gladstone  to  let  them  off, 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  inexorable.  It  is  necessary,”  said  the 
I’rinie  Minister  decisively,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crowm.”  If  a  knighthood  be  necessary  for 
dignity,”  replied  the  then  Solicitor-General,  “  why  don’t 
you  knight  your  cabinet  all  round  ?  ”  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  how  any  Premier  could  have  satisfactorily  answered 
this  embarrassing  question. 

The  departure  of  Count  Beust  from  London,  under  a  leave 
of  several  weeks,  has  given  rise  to  various  rumours.  It  is  said 
that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  does  not  feel  comfortable  here, 
not  being  rich  enough  to  make  a  house  in  accordance  with  'his 
position.  Prince  Mettemich,  it  is  alleged,  would  be  appointed 
instead  of  Count  Beust,  if  the  latter  were  to  withdraw.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  antecedents  of  Prince  Mettemich,  which  marked 
bis  career  in  France,  this  rumour  is  highly  improbable.  A 
difi'erent  ambassadorial  style  is  usually  preferred  in  England. 
Count  Beust,  who  has  passed  through  very  contradictory 
political  stages,  is  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  by  Austro-Hungary.  Hence  a 
report  has  arisen  that  the  fact  of  his  having  asked  for  a  leave 
of  several  weeks,  with  the  object  of  visiting  Vienna,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  an  intrigue  of  the  Sclavonian  Court  Party  in  the 
Hofburg  for  the  overthrow  of-  Court  Andra^sy.  We  note 
these  points  without  guaranteeing  them. 


*  Mr.  Hodges  will  publish  in  a  few  days  a  novel,  with  the  title 
of  ‘  The  Rev.  Theophilus  Gray  and  his  Neighbours,’  by  ‘‘Peter 
Piper,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  of  the  Outer  Temple.” 

Mr.  Francillon’s  novel,  ‘A  Dog  and  His  Shadow,’  which  has 
been  appearing  in  the  OentlemarCa  Magazine^  is  now,  we  under¬ 
stand,  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  published  early  in  April. 
It  is  a‘  very  powerful  story,  with  at  least  one  strikingly  original 
character  in  it,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  add  to  Mr.  Francillon’s 
reputation.  A  popular  edition  of  his  ‘  Olympia  ’  is  announced 
by  the  Messrs.  Grant. 

Mr.  Senior,  well  known  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “  Red 
Spinner  ”  as  a  writer  on  the  “  gentle  craft  ”  of  angling,  now 
on  his  way  to  Queensland,  has  promised  to  send  to  the  Gentle- 
man's  Magazine  from  Singapore  certain  “  Observations  on 
Animate  and  Inanimate  Nature,  made  on  the  Voyage  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.” 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  in  the  press  a  volume  of 
studies  on  architectural  and  historical  subjects,  contributed 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  to  the  Saturday  Review  and  other 
journals.  The  present  volume,  which  deals  mainly  with  Italy, 
will  probably  be  followed  by  others,  thus  forming  a  series  of 
■“  Sketches  from  Travel,”  which  may  prove  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  repertoire  of  the  Continental  tourist. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul’s  ‘  Life  of  W^illiam  Godwin,’ 
the  Observer  speaks  of  Godwin  as  “  the  prophet  and  high-priest 
of  Advanced  Liberals  in  the  days  before  Bentham  and  the 
Mills.”  In  one  sense  this  is  true ;  Godwin  was  certainly  famous 
before  Bentham.  Yet  Bentham’s  ‘Principles’  was  published 
two  or  three  years  before  Godwin’s  ‘  Political  Justice,’  and  in 
many  passages  there  is  a  wonderful  similarity  even  in  statement 
between  the  views  of  the  two  thinkers.  In  reviewing  Mr,  Paul’s 
Life,  we  pointed  this  out,  and  suggested  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  Godwin  was  indebted  to  his  predecessor,  though  he  had 
not  made  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation.  But  Mr.  Paul 
assures  us  that,  while  admitting  the  coincidence,  he  doubts 
whether  Godwin  had  ever  read  Bentham,  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
Paul  has  in  his  possession  Godwin’s  diaries,  in  which  every  day 
for  more  than  forty  years  he  entered  the  names  of  the  books  he 
had  read  and  the  persons  he  had  seen,  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  Bentham  at  the  period  when  he  was  writing  ‘  Political 
Justice.’  It  is  very  curious;  were  the  ideas  in  the  air,  and  did 
Godwin  reach  them  for  himself,  or  did  he  get  them  in  the  course 
of  conversation  from  friends  who  had  read  Bentham  ? 

From  the  metre  which  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  ha.3  chosen  for 
his  new  poem,  called  the  “  Human  Tragedy,”  which  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons  early  in  April,  we 
should  surmise  that  we  have  here  “some  satire,  keen  and 
critical.”  Byron  has  shown,  in* his  “Vision  of  Judgment,” 
to  what  powerful  uses  ottava  rima  may  be  put,  but  we  have 
our  doubts  whether  Mr.  Austin  can  use  it  worthily  for  any 
such  purpose  as  is  implied  in  the  title  of  his  promised  work. 
However,  it  remains  to  be  seen.  The  poem  is  of  considerable 
length ;  four  cantos,  containing  some  thirteen  hundred  stanzas 
— about  half  the  length  of  “  Don  Juan.” 

Apropos  of  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  Mr.  Waddy  to  restrain  the  publication  of  satirical  pen-- 
and-ink  sketches  of  Members  in  the  House  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Reporter’s  Gallery,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  April  will  contain  an  article  on  “  The  Press  and  the  House 
of  Commons  ”  by  the  “  Member  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,” 
who  is  well  qualified  to  represent  one  side  of  the  case. 

Amongst  the  election  addresses  which  decorated  the  walls  of 
the  first  arrondissement  of  the  city  of  Paris  the  palm  for 
grandeur  both  of  conception  and  execution  is  due  to  M.  Obriot, 
whom  a  jealous  fate  deprived  of  the  honour  of  representing 
the  vainest  of  nations.  M.  Obriot’s  address  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  feuilletony  somewhat  of  the  autobiographical  form 
adopted  by  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  little  of 
the  reclame  so  dear  to  the  mercers’  shops  of  Paris.  The  can¬ 
didate.  comes  before  the  electors  as  a  jurist,  a  legislator,  and 
radical,  and  shows  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  how  he  was 
from  his  birth  preparing  for  the  supreme  moment  which 
has  now  arrived,  and  how  fitted  he  consequently  is  above 
all  others  for  the  distinction  which  it  has  been  the  sole 
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There  is  only  one  man  whom  the  House  of  Commons  would 
listen  to  at  the  close  of  a  long  debate  after  the  Prime  Minister 
had  spoken  jT^d  that  man,  weneed  hardly  say,  is  Major  O’Gor¬ 
man.  Far  f^vauced  •  into  yesterday  morning  m  it  was,  when 
the  colossal  form  ‘  of  the  •  member-  •  for  •  Waterford  rose,  to 
take  part  in  the  Slave  Circular  Debate, ‘.'he  was  received 
with  a  chorus  of  cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  rooming  papers  had  no  time  to  do  justice  to  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  eloquence.  His  speech  had  an  account  of  his 
own  adventures  on  the  coast  of  Africa,-  diversified  with  philo¬ 
sophical  reflections  on  the  condition  of  the  negro  everywhere, 
the  happiness  of  his  servitude  when  let  alone  by  the  white 
man,  the  crimes  of  the  Whig  party  and  Earl  Russell,  the  base- 
ness  of  the  Liberal  party  in  leaving  him,  Major  O’Gorman, 
alone  to  vote  for  the  emancipation  of  **  Roger  Charles  Doughty 
Tichbome,”  and  his.  Major  O’Gorman ’s,  determination  not  to 
be  put  down  by  any  party  or  persons  whatever.  All  this, 
delivered  in  tones  that  sounded  across  the  House  like  the  half- 
subdued  rolling  of  Jove’s  thunder,  produced  an  effect  indescrib¬ 
able  in  words.  The  delight  in  the  House  reached  its  height 
when  Major  O’Gorman  illustrated  the  temperament  of  the 
Africans  by  quoting  a  verse  from  Micky  Freels  song — 

I  had  never  a  genius  for  work, 

It  wasn’t  the  gift  of  the  Bradys, 

But  rd  make  a  most  elegant  Turk, 

For  I’m  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladies. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  editor  of  the  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics,'  and  *  The  Children’s  Treasury  of  English  Song,' 
has  in  hand  a  volume  of  selections  from  Herrick,  which  will 
be  added  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.’s  Golden  Treasury 
Series. 

A -new  quarterly  magazine  has  been  started  in  Victoria, 
under  the  title  of  the  Melbourne  Review,  Australia  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  producing  and  supporting  a  high  class  maga¬ 
zine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  prove  a  success. 


object  of  his  studies  .to'  obtain,  to  which  he  adds  sketches 
of  his  father,  mother,  and  grandfather.  It  is  evident 
that  the  novelty  in  election  addresses  introduced  byr  M. 
Obriot  is  capable  of  great  extension,  and  might  with'  ad¬ 
vantage  be  adopted  in  this  country,  in  the  form  of  a  *  History 
of  my  Life,  told  to  iny  Electors.'  If  arranged  for  a  series  of 
appeals,  appearing  at  short  intervals,  some  brilliant 'episodes 
might  be  introduced,  and  each  sheet  could  be  made  to  break 
off*  at  some  incident  of  palpitating  emotion,  after  the  manner  so 
dear  to  the  writers  of  tales  of  thrilling  interest  which  appear 
in  our  penny  weeklies.  For  example,  we  might  read  :  Sum¬ 
mary — My  Birth — Schooldays — ‘  Tom  Brown  * — My  Political 
Convictions  declared — I  go  to  the  University — My  Success  at 
the  Union — My  Opinions  received  with  Disapprobation  by  my 
Tutors— I  go  into  Business  and  make  a  Fortune — I  lose  it  by 
unfortunate  Speculation  —  I  Marry —  I  become  a  Father — 
Principles  in  which  I  bring  up  my  Family — I  take  an  Interest 
in  Local  Politics — Am  elected  Vestryman — I  am  the  cause  of 
the  Overthrow  of  Mr.  Gladstone — Strange  Adventure — Hor¬ 
rible  Mystery.”  We  earnestly  commend  this  idea  to  future 
candidates,  who  might  thus  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
placards  by  which  they  seem  to  think  electors’  minds  in  town 
and  country  are  so  easily  moved. 

Peerages  are  nowadays  bestowed  for  reasons  so  flimsy  or  so 
unintelligible  to  the  outside  world,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  they  are  refused  to  those  who  merit  them.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  was,  it  is  well  known,  long  ago  urged 
to  accept  an  earldom  as  a  testimony  to  his  rare  abilities  and 
his  high  position  as  the  head  of  the  English  bar.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  moment  chosen,  his  return  from  the  Geneva  arbitra¬ 
tion,  was  singularly  inappropriate,  for  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  to  the  arrangement  to  which  he 
was  for  political  reasons  forced  to  consent — unlike  Lord  Ripon, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  the  occasion  of  his  being  befooled  and 
outwitted  was  worthy  of  special  mark  in  his  family.  He  there¬ 
fore  declined  the  honour  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  joy,  were  anxious  to  see  conferred  upon 
their  representative  at  Geneva.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
the  Christian  virtues  of  Sir  John  Coleridge  demanded  such  a 
recognition  as  earthly  honours  could  confer,  and  which  his 
legal  reputation  might  have  been  less  prompt  in  obtaining,  and 
with  his  promotion  to  the  chiefship  of  the  Common  Pleas* 
he  received  a  peerage  which  he  wears  with  that  humility 
which  distinguishes  him.  This  peerage  on  state  occasions,  as 
well  as  at  private  dinner  parties,  gives^to  its  holder  precedence 
over  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  anomaly.  This  strikes  Mr.  Disraeli  as  forcibly  as  it 
does  the  Lord  Chief  Justice;  and  although  no  party  ties 
connect  the  two,  we  are  assured  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn’s 
name  has  been  not  only  submitted  to  the  Queen  for  a  peerage, 
but  his  claim  strongly  urged.  The  royal  mind,  however,  is 
nothing  if  not  sensitive,  and  the  idea  that  there  should  be, 
amongst  the  whole  body  of  English  lawyers,  one  who  has  on 
any  occasion  declined  a  title,  is  so  alarming  as  well  as  so  in¬ 
comprehensible,  that  the  Queen  objects  to  place  herself  in  a 
position  to  be  refused  on  a  second  occasion,  and  leaves  to  her 
successor  the  duty  of  conferring  upon  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
the  dignity  he  has  so  well  earned.  In  this  she  only  follows 
the  example  of  her  predecessor,  William  IV.,  who,  having  on 
one  occasion  offered  to  confer  a  peerage  on  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
which  was  at  that  time  declined,  refused  to  do  so  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  occasion  when  it  could  and  would  have  been  accepted ; 
and  it  was  not  until  many  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  the 
present  Queen,  when  for  a  brief  interval  the  Tories  returned  to 
office,  that  Lord  St.  Leonards’  experience  and  eloquence  could 
be  gained  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  death  of  Professor  Hewitt  Key,  of  University  College, 
which  occurred  some  months  ago,  has  left  vacant  the  post  of 
Head-master  of  University  College  School  which  Professor  Key 
filled  for  many  years.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that,  as  sug¬ 
gested  and  indeed  strongly  wished,  Mr.  E.  R.  Horton,  the  Vice¬ 
master,  should  receive  the  position.  Preferment  should  go  **  by 
the  old  gradation,  where  each  second  stood  heir  to  the  fiist,” 
especially  when,  as  in  the  prosent  case,  the  second  is  so 
deserving  of  the  advancement. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  Feb.  18  : — 


ClosinK 
Price* 
Feb.  28. 


Increase 


Consols,  for  dcliTery . . 

„  for  the  acooant . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents . 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Fire  per  Cents . 

Bot^  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents, 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


COLONIAI.  Qovkrxmknt  Securitibs. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Ciood  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


Foreion  Stoceb. 


Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

,,  do.,  1878 . 1 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1878 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Crat.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

„  Khedive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

,,  Five  p^  Cent.  Rentes. . . . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . 

Femviaa  Six  per  C>ints . . . 

„  Five  per  Cents. . . . 

Portugnese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent,  1871 . 

„  1872  . 

„  Fonr  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1878 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . . 

„  r Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . .i.... 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  8i  Q . . 

Unltikl  States  Funded  . 
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Clodac 

Prfea 

]>b.l». 


Ineww  !  DecrcsM 


Hold  RaILWAT  0TOCBI. 

CMxtnnteii . 

Crfwi  SMtcrn . 

Onaft  Korthcra  (A) . . 

Gra»i  WmUtrn . 

Lcmdam  and  Brichton . 

LoodoB,  Chatham  and  Dorar . 

London  and  Xaith*Wemeni......... 

London  and  Sooth- Weatern . 

MetropoUUn . 

MWilnvi . 

Booth- Tintini . 


137|  zd. 

list 


▲jmiCAS  Raxlwat  Btocsa. 


Iria  ($100  dliarw) . 

Contfal  ($100  ihana) . 

K«w  York  Cntral  ($100  aharm) . 

PanonlTania  ($90  abaraa) . 

Fhiladidphia  and  Baadiog  (^  aharaa) 


Bavu. 


laaparial  Ottoman . 

London  and  Coontr . . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Weatminater. 
Union  Bank  ol  London .. . 


TiLBOHAraa. 


Anclo-AjBericaa . 

■aatern . 

Baatcrn  Eztenaion  .... 
Waatern  and  Brazilian 


MlfiOOJLAknOUS. 


Hodaon’a  Bay . 

London  Oanenl  Omnibna . 

North  Metropolitan  Tnunwaya 
Peninanlar  a^  Oiiantal  Steam 
Tciegzi4>h  (^onatmetion . 


TTu  Ebitob  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripts. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AH  ZXDVKfDBrr  WBKLT  RXVnEW  OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  Sd. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,591,  FEBRUARY  19,  1876. 

Notea  and  CJommenta. 

Unexplained  Difflcaltiea.  Mr.  (^ave’a  Miaaion. 

*'  Mr.  Benjamin  Diaraeli,  P.E.S.”  Approaching  Battles  of  Capital  and  Labour. 
The  Eapion  C^.  C^ord  and  Profeaaor  Max  Mliller. 

The  Chnrch  Militant. 

Linea  on  Mr.  Greenall  (tlie  Warrington  Brewer)  being  made  a  Baronet. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer.  External  Policy  of  India.  Our  Laws  and  Our  Poor. 
This  Indenture  Witneaaeth.  Reverberations. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 

Music.  Drama. 

Tarlonun  Notes. 


T'HE  ASSOCIATION  of  land  FINANCIERS(Liniited), 

X  7  WhitebaU  Place,  London,  8. W.— NOTICE  18  HEREBY  OIVKN,  th4 
in  accordance  with  the  powers  vested  in  the  Association,  the  BALANCE  of  the 
nno  DEBENTURE  BONDS  iasned  under  the  terms  of  the  prospectns 
bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  March,  1874  (otherwise  redeemable  by  yearly  draw-’ 
ings  up  to  1884),  wiB  be  PAID  OFF  and  REDEEMED  at  PAR  at  the  above 
Oflioes,  on  the  aist  day  of  August  next,  after  which  date  all  interest  thereon  will 
ceaae.  I  Order, 

j^wiAem  :  February  33, 1876.  R.  H.  LANGRIDOE,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

X  180S),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  16  k  17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

£1.600,000.  Paid  np  and  Invested.  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

.  DHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

i  jZ  Croes,  Lotkion.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

CflOCted  in  SJl  pSTtB  Of  the  Wofld. 

fl3srjin^risM  i  0*OROE  WM.  LOVELL. 
oterttaruM  |  jqhN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
China,  Japan,  snd  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  desfiatcfa  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Snes  CenaL 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 


every  Thorny,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Over! 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Oflioes— 133  LeartenhaTI  Street,  B.C.,  and  35  Cockspur  Street,  B.W. 


Oflioes— 133  LeartenhsTI  Street,  E.C.,  and  35  Cockspur  Street,  B.W. 

A  BAIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  pardcular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoreticnlly) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  whidi  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  peconiary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  ahsurdly 
mall,  it  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  lusnranoe  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DU^ 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

'RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFlCBS-^3  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,610  18«.  9d. 

TBcemus. 

James  Abbies,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  j  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.AJ3. 

DIBICTOBS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  (CTuUr-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  E^.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago,  Eeq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10s.  for  p«urtial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pnipoaal  Forms  free  on  appliMtion  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


^HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Bl'ildino  Society,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrposes.- Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Soenmr,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Baxk,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Ch^cery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balanoes.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hoars  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  !^nk  is  open  nntil  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  PampM^t,  with  full  particulars,  mav  ^  And  on  applicahoH. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
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Stocks  and  Shares. 


Subscription,  poet  free,  ISs.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


DEATH. 

ON  the  19th  inat.,  at  Cannes,  France,  John  Harris  Heal, 

of  Tottenham  Court  lioa<l,  and  Grass  Farm,  Finchley,  aged  65. 

fPllEATKE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

-E-  Manager,  F.  B.  CHATTERTON. — On  Monday,  and  daring  the  week,  THE 
GRAND  PANTOMIME  “WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT.”  The  celebrated 
YOKES  Family.  Preceded  by  “  The  White  Hat.”  Doors  open  at  6.30— Com- 
mntoe  at  7.  Morning  Performanoes  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 
Doors  open  at  1  JO— Commeooe  at  2.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  dally. 

'VTASKELYNE  and  COOKE.— EGYPITAN  LARGE 

AvA  HALT..  'Daily,  at  8  and  8  o’dock.  In  addition  to  many  novelties  the. pre¬ 
sent  programme  Includes  Psohyo,  the  world-famed  Ante  maton  Whist  Player  ’  the 
Mystic  and  Oracular  Tambourine ;  and  Mr.  Maskelyne’s  most  leoeut  sensation 
of  Floating  in  the  Hall  over  the  heads  of  the  aodieooe  as  high  as  the  lofty  dome 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  This  remarkaUe  feat  is  accomplished  while  the 
gas  la  burning  on  the  stage,  and  extra  lights  surround  the  body  as  it  steadily 

^  ^ge.— Admission,  6s.,  Is.,  is.,  Is.— W. 

MORTON,  Manager. 


C3-EOXjOC3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  7  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Bocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  lUustrate  the  Works  of  Austed,  Geikie,  Ljell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms : — 

100  Snoall  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Spedmeus,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  vrith  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  210  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requitite  to  assist  those  commencing  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

K/EXjI-a-itoei  s.a.:fes 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


JgENNETT’S 


WATCHES, 


GOLD  PRESENTATION 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  g8. 

To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drav^ng,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


JJTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3s.  Bd., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’’ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Cenealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


CEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6<i. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5«.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  6<l. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Ciranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

(""<ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


JJAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON. 

JL  V  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich 


Quarter 

rich  colours,  with 

a  beautiful  monogram,  6«.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  nsed.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  6d. ;  Srt  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Ss. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from ^ 
£2  2s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  104. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thi^ul,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martm’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

\7ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

*  24.  3<f.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

IVJONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-IvJL  in  many  colours,  l4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  'The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archblshope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  ^^elve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lime),  W.C. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

VITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  *  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  'Tmss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  264.  6<i.,  and  814.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
314.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  62s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

JT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  pouous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  dravm  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  104.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. _ 

LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sa^ices,  and  Condi- 


I  •  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  C^dimentsso  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteeii  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Purtman  Square),  and  18  Trini^  Street, 
London,  8.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elaaheth  Laxenby,” 

pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  ]2~  Bury  StreetT^St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  natioiu. 
Most  reUable  and  efficient  (X)URIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
ecured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


fpilE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

-L  LONDON. — His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  ^  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

"VTOVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

Clocks, far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Moditeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Ainhiteoture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 


Clocks,  £1  to  £1.000 
Watches,  £2  to  £200 
Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000 


Plate  (Presentation,  Prize, Regimental), 
£.5  to  £.'HM) 

Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 
£300 


BENi^ON  S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  seJe  by  post. 
J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  24. 6d. ;  gilt,  34. — Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pwloeographical,  Kumismatiotd,  Royal  Ge^(raphioal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  6m.,  6io. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawter. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  nnexpecl^  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  l4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  R(»uM>nable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


”  IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  l4.  Bd.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  84.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


MRS- 

MRS. 


IVTILLARD’S 

iVl.  Bd.  Packets. 


BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Ordinal  Color. 

BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Beet  and  (Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

“  IN\HSIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

l4.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  6ic.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  L  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
JL  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITOHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

EPPSES  COCOA. 

J^Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
J3  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  judioious  me  of  such  artioles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  os  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.  ^ — Civil  Service  Oasette. 

rpURTLEI  TURTLE  I  TURTLE  I  —  Thick,  Clear,  and 

-L  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  dally.— MAIELLI  L  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
MAIELLI  L  (X).’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Facility.  Cooks 
and  Waiters  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Country.  Hiring  of  every  description. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGORATINQ-,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  IN'DISBEN'SABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

i  -4  ■ 

It  SUPEIiSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MARAVILLA  COCOA 
called,  the  EEPtFEOTION 
COCOA.”— Sr/Y/s/^  Medical  Journal. 


may  justly  be 
of  PREPARED 


NXJD^  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 


Reitored  to  iU  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest  falling,  clean^ 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  ^e  trial 
irill  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free.  ^ 

Sole  Aoents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE, 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOTJR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioue 
SioknMs,  aq^  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  OSLY  GENUINE. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 


CAUTION.>-Woithlee8  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblic  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lainploagh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  NAM£2  and  TBADE  MAJEIK  on  a  BUFF-COIjOIJBED 
WBAFPBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statements  treqaenciy 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession.”  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex- Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  liie  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POI^OFS  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Made  with  Milk,  as  it  onght  always  to  be, 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Affords  all  the  essentials  of  a  perfect  Diet. 


CAUTION.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 

BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  sjieciflc  In 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  PaljH- 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

J.  C.  Bakeb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford. — “  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 

and  certain  Anodyne  we  have.” 

Dr.  M’Millman,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland. — “I  consider  it  the  most 

valuable  medicine  known.” 


T'JEXZIL  TIIOMSOX’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

A  ^  upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  ocenpation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is.  li</.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  DunuL  Thomsox,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hiU,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  L  Co.,  Horncastle.— “  We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  npon  it  as  an  excellent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritatiim  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  gr^t 
advantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects.” 


Sold  in  bottles  at  1«.  l|d.,  2j.  9d„  and  4«.  Gd.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
thowords“Dr.J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer: 

J.  T.  DAVENPOBT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  Loodon. 


Bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  pains  in  the  chest, 

RHORTNBeii  of  BREATH,  PHLEOM.— DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 


WATERS  give  immediate  relief,  and  nothing  else  gives  such  a  sound,  refreshing 
night’s  rest ;  in  rtM'umatlc  and  nervous  pains  they  act  like  a  charm.  Sold  bv  all 
DruggisU  at  1#.  l^d,.  W.,  At.  6d.,  and  11«.  per  tax.  ^ 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 


T_F 01.<L0NVAY OINTMENT  &  PILLS. — Order  and  Eas6. 

-k  -k  These  remarkable  remedies  surpass  every  other  medicine  for  general 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


family  use.  Their  action  is  alterativs,  anodyne,  tonic,  and  healing.  The  Oint¬ 
ment  has  only  to  he  perseverlngly  rubbed  twice  a  day  over  any  afflicted  organ 
to  penetrate  to  it,  regulate  and  soothe  it.  Its  tonic  propertiM  are  obtained 
through  the  wholesome  infiuence  it  exerts  when  rubbed  over  the  stomach  and 
liver,  on  both  of  which  it  produces  the  happiest  effects,  by  making  their  secre- 
ahundant  and  natural.  Holloway’s  purifying  Pills  should  be  simultaneously 
t^ea.  The  oomhined  action  of  these  rofe  yet  potent  remedies  over  stomach, 
Ivw,  iiowels,  kidnej’s,  musoles,  and  nerves,  is  immediate,  beneficial,  and  lasting. 
Holloway’s  pceparations  restore  order,  ease,  strength,  and  happiness. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 


Which  will  be  placed  on  eveiy  tattle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Wr  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester :  CROSSE  &  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874.  v  ; 


■  / 
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The  south  African  conference.  The  views 

of  the  Cape  Ministry  and  their  Supporters  on  Earl  Camarvon's  South 
African  Policy,  as  Set  Forth  in  their  Speeches  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  With  an 
Introduction  by  an  Old  Colonist.  Price  Is. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  Si  CO.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


R 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling. 

ELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  in  the  CHURCHYARD  ;  or,  the 

Case  for  the  Burials  Bill  re-stated.  By  J.  Carvbll  Wiluams. 

London :  ELIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row. 

Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
•  Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Beneett,  Crown  8vro. 

8<.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post. — **  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  News.^**YeTj  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oasette. — 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Nevos.—**  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — '*  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — ”  ^ngs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — "Full  of  incident  and  strongly  exprMsed  sentiment.” 
Oraphie. — ”  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dlbdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KINQ  &  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONeERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
OLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro -Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . . . 
12  Tea  do.  . . . 
2  Salt  do.  . . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  .. , 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Baiter  Knife  . 

2  Sauce  Ladles.., 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.., 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

l£  4.  d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£ 

4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  9 

0  12 

0  11 

0 

wmvM 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 10 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

' 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

0  8 

6 

0 

5 

0 

iT 

Bn 

0 

8 

0 

iKl 

In 

0 

4 

0 

II 

0  2 

6 

B 

H 

S 

Hj 

8  4 

1 

E 

18  19 

6 

Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70<. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200i. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15«.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  26s.  to  ftOi. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 


piCTURESQUE  EUROPE. 


Now  ready.  Part  I.,  price  2s.  6d. 

X)  ICTURESQUE  EUROPE.  A  Delineation 

Pencil  of  the  Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Shores,  Forests,  and 
otMr  Natural  Features,  and  the  Cathedrals,  Castles,  Palaces,  Ruins,  and  other 
Fictaresque  and  Historical  Places  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  the  CONTINENT. 
Illustrated  with  Sixty  exquisitely-engraved  Steel  Plates,  and  SEVsnAL  Hinr- 
DRiro  su^rior  Enoravinos  on  Wood,  from  Original  Drawings  specially  made 
for  this  Work  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  day. 

PICTURESQiTe  EUROPE.  — “We  should 

-A.  anticipate  that  the  whole  work  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  finest  series  of 
topographical  illustrations  ever  yet  produced.  It  begins  right  royally  with 
Windsor  Castle,  of  which  Mr.  Birket  Foster  has  drawn  a  magnificent  view, 
engraved  on  steel  by  Mr.  Willmore.”— London  News. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  A  GALPIN,  London;  and  all  Booksellws. 

In  the  press,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  tho 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13, 1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

**  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for* 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Cfazette. 

•  “  'The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  servioe  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oasette. 


London  :  B.  D ALLOW,  136  Strand. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVER’nSBMBNTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  il  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  oten  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  4aBy  In  New  York,  circulatee  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  .Banking  Houaee, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  vlait 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  wfaiom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsinesa  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  lading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  TJ^  TBIBUNB 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  sise.  8rd  size. 

•  1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..'046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15i. ;  Pen  Baths,  18«.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18«. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  MeUl  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18«.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28<.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49«. 

CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  eiceU  *11  others.  Price, 

lO  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDF,R  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  it  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  84.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  SO4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Coal- Boxes,  44.  6d.  to  SO4. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  184.  6d.  to  854. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6d.  to  8O4. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  8O4.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6d.  to  144.  6d. 


as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  ^ve  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  tbemsdves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  .their  coming  to  England.  ^ 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolmnns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  bouses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  «  SATURDA T  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J .  T 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 


R 


OBERT  COCKS  &  CO.’S  NEW  SONGS. 


^HE  FLOWER-GIRL.  Song.  Poetry  by  Mary  Mark 

JL  Lemon  ;  mode  by  O.  Barri.  Very  easy,  tuneful,  and  pleasing  is  this  song 
for  mezzo-sopnino.* 

/^NE  WISH  FOR  THEE.  Ballad.  Poetry  by  G.  Curtis  ; 
v>r  mnsio  by  W.  T.  Wrighton.  In  Mr.  Wrlghton’s  familiar  style,  and  good 
of  its  kind. 

rpHE  CHRISTIAN’S  GOOD  NIGHT.  Song.  Poetry  by 

A  Miss  8.  Doudney;  music  by  Miss  Lindbay.  All  the  characteristics  with 
which  we  most  ever  associate  the  name  of  Miss  Lindsay  (Mrs.  Worthington 
Bliss)  are  here  manifested  in  a  very  prominent  degree,  and  the  song  is  one  her 
admirers  will  take  to  immensely. 


CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

^  SITES. 


First  Prize  Bet .  £3  0  0 

Medium  6^  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . % .  24  19  0 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS. 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Fumishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- lAated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  ^ould  furnish  withont  one. 

RICHARD  X~J0HN  SLACK, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


USSY’S  TEA  PARTY.  Song.  Poetry  by  J.  S.  Lyons; 

music  by  W.  P.  Taylor.  “  An  easy  comic  song,  gorgeously  illustrated.” 
—Vide  77ie  Queen,  Lady's  Newspaper.  84,  each.  Post  free  at  half  price  In 
stamps. 

"IVyrESSRS.  COCKS  &  CO.,  of  New  Burlington  Street, 

ItL  have  just  issued  a  CATALOGUE  of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  by  Bbinley 
Richards  and  George  Frederick  West.  A  list  of  more  inan  600  of  the 
works,  both  original  and  transcript,  of  these  eminent  composers  is  presented  to 
the  pnbllc  post  nee.  So  wide  a  range  for  selection,  where  all  is  excellent,  cannot 
but  be  serviceable  to  both  teachers  and  amateurs.— Vide  the  Iludderf/leld  Weekly 
News.  » 

TVfUSIC  collected  daily,  and  forwarded  promptly,  poet  free, 

at  half  price.— London  :  Robert  Cocks  A  Co.,  New  Bniiin^n  Street. 
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(CD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH 

No.  DCCXXV.  ITioe  2*,  M. 

CosTKsm. 

THB  DILEMMA.— Paict  XI. 

SBCONDABY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
SOME  ASPECTS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

TO  “  MAIMEY-  (M*AYM1Z). 

ETON  COLLEGE. 

LITTLE  BOBBY  :  A  SKETCH  IN  PARIS. 
SOME  GENTLEMEN  IN  THE  CITY. 

POWERS  OF  THE  AIR. 

THB  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE 

UFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

AND  HER  SISTERS, 

la  Bma  Mootldj  Votomet,  ■~*‘*^*»'*^  all  tiie  Ulastrmtiani  tluA  appear  in  tbe 

library  Edition. 

Nov  landj,  in  Oat  Tolame,  price  it. 

WDTHEEING  HEIGHTS  AND  AGNES  GREY. 

London :  SMITH.  ELDER,  k  00.,  U  Waterloo  Place. 


MISS  TKACKERAY8  WORKS. 

New  and  UniiarB  Edition.  MontAIj  Volnmea.  eneb  illaitrated  with  a  TigaeUt 
TiflnPape,  drawn  bj  Arthor  Hoebef  and  eocraTed  bj  i.  Cooper,  large 
crown 

Now  readr,  price  it. 

BLUEBEARD’S  KEYS,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libmries  and  Booksellen,  price  it. 

NIEL  DEEONDA 

Book  II.— MEETING  STREAMS. 

By  GEORGE  EUOT. 


RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY  S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

aty-two  Montlily  Ydbaoet,  large  crown  6ro.,  price  it.  dd.,  boards. 
Now  re^y, 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

WITH  SEVENTY-FOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  One  Volnnie,  price  (add. 


rpiIE  FORTMGHTXY  REVIEW  for  MARCH. 

A  OoVTEtTB. 

Dl  BEST ABUSHMENT.  By  R.  W.  Dale. 

The  Uppkr  Evoadink.  By  Hon.  Lionel  A.  ToUemacbe. 

M.  Taine's  New  Work.  By  tbe  Editor. 

The  Cathouc  Pkril  nr  Ahekica.  By  Frands  Abbott. 

The  Weddas.  By  B.  F.  Hartsbome. 

Ok  Examixatioxs.  By  Profeasjr  Fowler. 

A  National  Traixixg  to  Arms.  By  Sir  H.  Harelock,  Part,,  M.P 
Home  and  Foreign  Apfaibs. 


On  the  SSth  Fehroary  (One  Shilling),  No.  IM. 

IE  CORXHILL  MAGAZINE  for  Maech-  With 

nhntmtiou  bj  Oaonet  vc  MAram  and  A.  Hopkixb. 

OOXTKXTC 

Tbe  Atooaneot  of  T.<«Kn  Duoda*  (With  an  Dlartration).  Chapa. 

IX.— The  Frimd  of  the  Fntore.  X.— Maya :  Delusion. 

XL— By  the  Broad.  XIL— Palmam  qoi  mom  meroit. 

Any  Poet  to  ^  MistreaL 
AaMant  Maaten. 


CHAPMAN  k  HALL,  193  Piccadilly, 


13  Grkat  Maklbobouoh  Strut. 


Hnatoor. 

An  Artist's  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

A  Negro  Methodist  O»fer«noe. 

Mr.  Campbell's  PnpUs. 

The  Hand  of  Bthelberts  (With  an  IlliMtrati'>n).  Chaps.  XXXIX.— 
KnoUaea— An  Onuuneotal  Villa.  XL— Lychworth  (^oort. 
XLL-Xnoltaen.  —  MdctieBcr.  XLIL— Melcbester  —  (eon- 

limmod). 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FfiOM 

1809  TO  ISIS.  By  Charles  Lomrs,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Nary,  late 
of  the  Cokhtream  Guards.  3  rols.,  21a  _ 7  . . 

“  Major  Loftos's  interesting  reminiscences  will  prove  generally  attractire. 
They  are  full  of  exdung  adTentures.’* — Fast. 

PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whktham.  1  tdL  8ro.,  with  8  Illustrations,  16s. 

"Mr.  Whetham  is  scaredy  behind  Hermann  Melville  in  powers  of  vivid 
descrfpticMi.  There  is  mnefa  of  the  strange  aud  Leantifnl  in  his  graj^c  and 
adrentaroas  narrative.*’—  THTgra/tk. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 

1878.  Under  tbe  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majbbtt.  Corrected  by  tbs' 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  tbe  New  Creations.  45th  Edition.  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  Sl«.  6d. 

"  In  paper,  typography,  and  binding,  and  in  all  outward  attractions,  we  must 
give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Lodge,  whose  work,  as  we  see,  appears  nnder  the 
ai^iroval  of  Her  Majesty  the  (^ueen.  In  recording  the  facts  rdating  to  living 
generations.  Mr.  Lodge  has  spued  no  pains  to  ensure  not  only  aceoracy,  but 
completeneaB,  aud  we  note  that  he  is  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  birth  to  the 
funalp  manl«rB  of  titled  families— a  point  which  most  raider  the  volume  all  the 
more  osefnl  to  solicitors,  men  of  bosiness,  antiquaries,  and  acquaintances  of  the 
ladies.  We  notioe  also  that  *  Lodge  *  is  correct^  down  to  the  very  latest  possible 
date ;  for  instance,  the  death  of  Lord  Amberiey  is  duly  recorded,  and  no  less  than- 
two  pagw  are  devoted  to  the  four  newly-creat^  Peers,  who  appear  at  full  length 
with  their  armorial  bearings  already  drawn  and  engraved.** — IV  IVn^,  Feb.  8. 


•T'HB  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZLVE 
X  Pries  Ote  fsummg. 

CoXTEXTSb 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  EWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan- 


for  MARCH, 


ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  Hbewobth  Dixon. 

THE  TOKEN  OF  THB  SILVER  LILY.  A  Poem.  By  tbe  Author  of 
"  Comio*  thro'  the  Bye  **— 

JOHN  FORSTER.  By  Blaxchaxd  Jxhhold. 

THB  PRUSSIAN  BUREAUCRAT.  By  Hxhbert  Trmxx. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  CHAPLAIN  OF  EA&E.  Edited  by 
bis  Litsnry  Execator :  W.  MoCullagh  Torrkns,  M-.P.—comtimuedU 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  WUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Cbamlbh  and  Mart  Cowden  C'lamxk.  Part  VIII. 

A  DOl  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  K.  Fmaxollox— osUiaited. 
TABLE-TALK.  By  Stltanub  Urban,  (ientieman. 


Tbe  April  Number  of  this  Magaxine  will  contain  an  artick 

‘‘THE  PRESS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

BT  THE 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

EBSELIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady." 

8  vok. 

r  •**  Errilia  *  is  a  work  of  much  power  and  originality,  the  prodnetion  of  a  mind 
of  great  natural  vigour,  enriched  with  stores  of  knowledge,  conversant  with  the 
differ^t  aspects  of  life,  and  equally  sensible  to  the  beantifal,  the  pathetic,  ud 
the  bumoroas.  Altogether  *  Ei^ia  *  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  and  interesting 
books  we  ever  met  with.  When  '  My  Little  Lady,'  by  the  same  author,  appeal^. 
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1.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  Pert  VL 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  WiiUAM  liLAtE.,  Autbur  ul  "  TUrw  Feashm,** 
he.  ChApien  lX.-Xfl. 

3.  WILLIAM  BELL  SCOTT  AND  MODERN  ZINVULEH  I^JCTBT.  By 
W.  M.  homm. 

4.  THB  GERMAN  STAGE:  A  SKETCH.  By  Dakux  £  Eakulann. 

5.  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  GENTLEMAN  EMiGBANT. 

1.  A  DUBAM  OF  RANNiX’H.  By  Mr  Nont  Fatvs. 

7.  TUB  WAR  OF  THE  HONDERBUND.  ByCoLCRARUa  C.  Cuesnkt,  R.B. 

8.  THE  RISE  OF  NATURALISM  IN  ENGLISH  ART.  By  Fbkdkricx 
Wkdmobe. 

9.  OIUMAKINO  IN  TUSCANY.  By  Janet  Rum. 

10.  TBOIE  HAIBONM. 

11.  TAINE8  “ANCIEN  REGIME.**  By  James  C<nTER  Monaiso.v. 


we  felt  that  another  name  was  added  to  the  illustrious  roll  of  writers  of  fiction. 
After  poking  ’Ersilia’  it  is  no  longer  jMssible  to  doubt  t^t  we  were  right  in- 
this  estimate.” — Cbarf  Journal. 

DIANA  CAKEW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,**  he.  3  vols. 

‘  Dixuia  Carew  *  will  add  to  the  author's  literary  reputation.  Mrs.  Forrester's 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  originality,  pathos,  and  that  rarest  of 
fertility  of  invention.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work  without  being  impressed 
with  the  originality  of  her  thoughts  and  tbe  brilliancy  of  her  language.*' 

^urt  Journal. 

The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linnaeus  Banks,  Author  of  "  God's  Providence  House.”  3  vols. 

“  A  thoroughly  stirring  and  enthralling  tale.  As  a  novel  of  character  and 
incident,  it  is  simply  admirable.  There  could  not  be  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
Manchester  life.” — Pott. 

EDITH  VAVASOUR.  By  Mrs.  Gr.\ham 

Branscombe.  3  vols. 

*'  A  novel  of  much  promise.  There  is  some  good  character-sketching  in  tbe 
book.'' — 2V  Preu. 

GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  "  Wild  Hyacinth,’*  "  Geutianella,"  5ic.  3  vols. 
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EELFCT  LJBltARir.  ftmtk  tyvOm  torn  edded  as  the  demand  increases,  and 
all  yitrihofUiUig  Works  ^  tmfvu  kdeyeet  m  they  appear. 
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